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THE HISTORY OF THE SUPPRESSED PAMPHLET, 

''EPISCOPAL DOMINATIONS." 

I. — The normal law of the Church gives the Clergy a 
voice in the election of Bishops — The causes that inter- 
fered with the exercise of this right — The Cathedral 
Chapters. 

II. — How the Church labored to maintain this, rjght of the 
Clergy — The kind of persons she recommended for the 
Episcopacy. 

III. — The condition of the Church in countries where the 
Clergy were deprived of this right a warning to the 
Catholics of the United States — This country wot 
obliged to submit to old European Systems ; she is 
entitled to a form of Episcopal Election that best suits 
her own genius. 

IV.— Objections against giving this power to the Priepts— If 
Rome wishes to grant it, what prevents her? If she 
does not know the condition of the country, why does 
she not send a Delegate ? 

. V. — Are the Bishops opposed to giving it? Are all the 
Clergy in favor of it? Do we need Monsignori? Many 
other questions asked and answered. 

VI.— rShould the Religious Orders, and especially the Mendi. 
cants, Male and Female, be restrained within fixed 
limits ? 

VII. — The men we want, and how to get them. 

VIII. — The remedy of many evils — The Coming Council — 
Concluding Remarks, showing that the Priests should 
get this power, because the Church needs it, the Priests 
are prepared for it, Catholics and all other denomin- 
ations favor it, the genius of the country favors it, and 
Rome is anxious to grant it if the Rishopb of the 
country only ask it. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SUPPRESSED PAMPHLET, 

" EPISCOPAL NOMINATIONS." 

This is my second attempt at calling the attention of my 
fellow-priests to a question of great importance to themselves, 
and most seriously affecting the interests of the Oatholic 
Church in the United States — the right of the Clergy to a 
voice in the Election of the Bishops. My first effort partially 
failed, owing to the suppression dv the Bishop of Newark, 
N. J., in June of 1883, after a thousand copies had been 
printed, of a pamphlet entitled, Episcopal Nominations. This 
suppression was not only a great surprise to myself, but to all 
the Clergy of the land, for the brochure had been printed and 
published in the City of New York, and without the slightest 
objection on the part of the Cardinal, who alone had amy right 
to interfere wit ft publications of his own city. 

I believed then, as I do now, that the question of Episcopal 
Nominations was a legitimate one for discussion, and though 
perhaps somewhat delicate ground for a mere Priest to tread 
upon, I felt that the Church had given me a right to tread 
upon it, and that I had maintained no position in the pamph- 
let that conflicted in any manner with the teaching of the 
Church. The denial of this right of a Priest to discuss in a 
proper manner a question of vital importance to the Church, 
and not directly treating of faith or morals, without having 

Previously obtained a formal license to do so, is a thing un- 
nown in this country, and calculated to excite alarm in the 
minds of those who are most anxious for the future of the 
Church in America. Hence, though I regarded the action of 
the Bishop of Newark as merely local, a/nxl in no way express- 
ing the sentiments of the other Bishops of this land, most of 
whom are in favor of giving, at least, some say to the Clergy 
in the choosing of Bishops, still, lest his action should be taken 
as a precedent, and perhaps as a salutary warning against 
fut/wre reference to this matter by other Priests, I felt it my 
duty to the Church in this country, and to the Priests in par- 
ticular, to protest while I rendered obedience. The spirit of 
the Church, as well as the spirit of the country, allows a man to 
maintain his rights, and he is neither a good child of the 
Church nor a faithful citizen who is afraid to do so. . In this 



country, at least, we are entitled to a mild interpretation of 
odious laws, and sofa/r we have been used to such interpretation. 
We are living in the United States, and not in Germany. 

My declining to ask a formal license to publish the pamph- 
let from Ecclesiastical authority argued no want of respect 
for such authority. I did not consider it imperative on my 
part, for many reasons ; and among them, in my own mind, 
was the wish to save my own Ordinary, only lately conse- 
crated, from annoyance on the part of the other members 
of the American Episcopacy, who would naturally blame one 
of their youngest brethren for formally sanctioning a movement 
that aimed at depriving them of their present unlimited power. 
I thought this a strong reason at the time, and I think ko 
still. Besides, I was aware that the Bishop himself was 
actually in favor of giving this very power to the Clergy. It 
was however, cm open question, and I had a perfect right to 
discuss it without asking his special permission, or any per- 
son's permission. It would have been foolish for me to ask, 
and at least most embarrassing for the Bishop to grant, his 
sanction publicly to a measure that must have been very 
questionable in the eyes of many of the other Prelates. The 

PAMPHLET CONTAINED NOTHING AGAINST THE TEACHING OF THE 

Church. My references to Latin Europe were pretty seveie 
on the want of Catholic life and zeal, even among the Clergy 
themselves, as compared with those of the United States*. 
They were indeed severe, but none the less true ; and I think 
a little more free use of the lancet would cure many of the 
diseases of the Church in those lands. Hiding them and 
laboring to ignore them is hardly the wisest policy. We do 
not hesitate to throw light upon dark spots in this land ; and 
the result is always in favor of the Church. This is not giv- 
ing scandal: it is giving the Church fair play. The proof 
of what I said of lacjk of. proper Catholic life in many parts of 
Continental Europe, is seen' in the lives of those peir sorts 
amongst us who come from those lands, and whose apathy 
and perfect indifference to the affairs of the Church, and to 
the ordinary practice of their religion, awake our astonish- 
ment and indignation. 

What I Said on Finances. 

What I said on the question of Finances and the giving of 
a share of the management of Church temporalities to the laity, 
was, in my mind, simply common sense ; and I think so still. 
I was astonished that any fault could be found with it. The 
sooner, however, these very sentiments are adopted, the better 



itr the Church In the United States. We have scandals 
enough arising from mismanagement of Church property, and 
a stop should be put to thera, unless we wish the laity to be- 
come totally disgusted. Many things are lawful that are not 
expedient, at least in the eyes of the Church. Selling 
without necessity — and with the consequent suspicion of 
money-making attached to the transaction — graveyards, in 
which rest the bones of the noble immigrants who have built 
our churches, and whose faithful families still nobly maintain 
them, is a great crime against the Church, opening wounds 
that are hard to heal and staggering even the faith of her 
weaker children. I did not touch on such a delicate 
theme in the old pamphlet, but some persons are not aware of 
its importance. The laity who retain profound respect tor 
God's-acre deserve the thanks of Mother Church. 

The following is an extract from what I said on finances * 
" The higher as well as the lower order of the Clergy neecfe 
legislation m financial matters. It will injure no diocese to 
have its accounts properly audited once a year by those in 
whom the Bishop may have confidence. The great scandals 
that from time to time shock the whole country are proof 
against any rashness on my part for making such a suggestion. 
It we want to benefit the Church, let us make laws for all that 
require them. In financial aifairs we are sadly in need of 
legislation. We do not acknowledge any right on the part 
of the people to demand an account of what use we make of 
their money, but when our inexperience, or our culpable 
ignorance* has brought shame and scandal on the Church, we 
very religiously insist that the people should make good the 
deficit!!! Verily our people so far excel even Job in pa- 
tience. 

44 What things a man shall sow those also shall he reap." 
A time may come, and that before long, when people shall) 
not aak us to give a reasonable account of our stewardship, for 
they will leave nothing in our hands to be accounted for- 
After remedies come too late ; and we are tempting the people 
to take the remedies into their own hands, as they have 
already done in Europe. The same cause will produce the 
same result under like conditions. This same spirit may have 
had much to do with the condition of the Church in the great 
< 'atholic countries of Europe. Formerly the Clergy had sole 
control of Church temporal aifairs, and the laity had no say at 
all ; now, the other extreme has been reached, where the 
people have taJsen all to themselves, and refuse to give to the 
triests the very crumbs that, fall from the table. It is strange 
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that we do not see the great evils that flow from the want of 
proper financial management, or if we do see them, that we 
fail to apply the proper remedies. It is matters of this kind 
that make us fear for the future of the Church, and make us 
feel that the present machinery of the Church in this country 
is inadequate to its pressing wants." 

What I Said on the School Question. 

Owing to the tact that very few persons were enabled to 
procure a copy of the pamphlet on account of the suppression, 
there was much misunderstanding as to what I said on 
the school question, and this misunderstanding was in- 
creased by reason of some newspaper articles that misrepre- 
sented what I really had said. I insert the following letter 
here which appeared in the New York &un of September 4th, 
1883, a paper that has always acted most honorably towards 
the Catholic Church. As I have always been a very hard 
worker in behalf of parish schools, I am unwilling to submit 
to false charges on this score. There is no doubt, however, 
but that we are losing very large numbers of our children for 
want of proper attention to tneir early religions training. 
It was with the view of remedying this defect that I referred 
in a special manner to the necessity of instruction before mak- 
ing their first communion, for this is neglected in many parts 
of the Eastern States, where children of all ages are Mowed 
io goto the public schools, and are even compelled to go, since 
there is no parochial school at all provided for many of them. 
This is the evil that I was aiming at. The Western States 
are doing much better for Catholic education, though we of 
the East have more wealth. There is one thing we should 
take for granted, viz. : that the school is of far more value than 
the church, amd if we fail to provide schools where our faith 
is taught, we might as well shut up our churches. Sunday- 
school is, indeed, a good auxiliary to a day-school, but as a 
substitute for such, it is a mere mockery. I have had too 
much experience in these matters to be mistaken in what I am 
saying. 

It is true I refrained from applying ha/rsh terms to the public 
schools, and called attention to the fact that religion is not 
warred against in the public schools of this country as it is to- 
day in so-called great Catholic nations, where religion is positive- 
ly driven out of the schools and irreMgion is positively taught. 
Things might be much worse than they are in our public 
schools. I do not at all say that such schools are fit for Catholic 
children, who must learn their religion ; but I do say that, 



continually assailing those institutions with intemperate lan- 
guage is only unnecessarily irritating the American people, 
who a/re most friendly to the Catholic Church j and it is cre- 
ating a spirit of opposition to the Church that may pa/oe the 
wa/y to persecution. Such intemperance should be stopped ; 
it is only increasing the evil. I used the following words in 
the article on the school question : "I am not, however, in 
favor of imprudent legislation that shall cause the Priest to 
lose control of many members of his flock, and that may 
eventually tempt the civil authorities to shut up our schools. 
We must remember that this can be done, and that hasty and 
unwise legislation may tempt many of our own Catholics to join 
the civil power in accomplishing it. This cam, he done ; this 
has been done where alt a/re Catholics, in Italy, France and 
Spain. It has been done in the very city of Rome, while the 
Pope was calling on us to make education more Christian. 
Let us act with caution ; we may lose all by imprudent zeal. 
I am not in favor ot sending any child to a public school ; 
but I am not in favor of legislation that will drive parents and 
children out of the Church, and increase our present difficul- 
ties tenfold." 

The following is the letter already referred to. It was not 
written till^^ weeks after the charges to which it refers : 

A Question in the Catholic Chtjbch. A Letter from the 
Author of the Pamphlet on " Episcopal Nominations." 

To the Editor of The Sun — Sir ; The intelligent and phi- 
losophic spirit which your paper has always manifested towards 
the Catholic Church encourages me to ask space for the cor- 
rection of certain false impressions that prevail among Catho- 
lics regarding a pamphlet called " Episcopal Nominations," 
addressed by me last dune to my fellow-Priests of the United 
States, bat which the Bishop of Newark suppressed after a 
few hundred copies had appeared. 

I wrote the brochure with the purest intentions, for the 
interests of the Church in this country, after I had seen the 
lamentable condition of the Church in Italy, France and 
Spain. The leading idea of the work is contained in a letter 
oi one of the greatest Popes that ever reigned, Pope Leo the 
Great, wherein he says that no man should be placed as Bishop 
over a diocese unless he is acceptable to the Priests and the 
people. 

Some of the laity are not perhaps aware that, according to 
the law of the Cnurdh, no book written by a Catholic, no 
matter what subject it treats of, history, geography, or even 
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agriculture, may be printed without its formal approbation or 
imprimatur of the Bishop in whose diocese the printing is 
done. Any Bishop may invoke this law at his pleasure, but 
it is seldom done, except in the case of works that treat of 
faith and morals. The rigid laws regarding printing ot books 
have been modified very much by custom even in Catholic 
countries. In this country there are many instances where 
books that treat even of faith and morals are printed and sold 
by Catholics without any episcopal permission or imprimatur^ 
and without any hindrance on the part of the Bishops. Two 
of the most distinguished Priests of the Diocese of Newark 
published books treating even of faith and morals under 
Bishop Corrigan, who is perhaps as well acquainted with the 
requirements of the law as any other man in the country, and 
as anxious to enforce them. In fact, to such an extent has the 
law governing the publication of books fallen into abeyance in 
this country, that certain Catholic laymen well known to their 
Bishops are largely interested in the printing and selling of 
Protestant books written against the Catholic Church, and 
this, too, without any action being taken, as far as I am aware, 
against them by the Bishops. 

I know that two wrongs do not make a right. I refer to 
these facts simply to show what little reason I had for appre- 
hending any unfavorable action with regard to the pamphlet. 

I do not, however, complain of the suppression of the work, 
for it is strictly within the letter of the law. I have even sub- 
mitted to things in connection with the suppression which no 
law required of me, in the hope of being allowed to publish it 
with whatever eliminations the Bishop or his censors might 
suggest. This request, however, which might have resulted 
in a clear vindication of my orthodoxy by the pamphlet itself, 
was not granted. 

To add to my ill fortune, the amount of episcopal discipline 
which the suppression necessarily carried with it, and wnich, 
under the circumstances, was amply sufficient to vindicate, the 
law, has been largely increased by two newspaper interviews/ 
the one with the V ery Reverend Chancellor of the Diocese, 
and the other with the Bishop himself. The former charges, 
that " some of the positions taken in the pamphlet were not. 
in accordance with the teachings of the Church on these mat- 
ters," and the latter that u Father Corrigan says that a Catho- 
lic child may, after its first communion, attend these schools 
[public schools] with safety." I simply deny the very serious 
charge of the Chancellor, who has given no proof that such 
positions are maintained in the pamphlet. I also deny the 
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other charge, for there is no such proposition in my pamphlet. 
My whole life has been spent in building and maintaining 
parish schools. I have now a free school of more than 900 
children, where only a few years ago 1 found hardly half that 
number, and this, too, while I am struggling under a debt of 
more than $90,000. I did say in the pamphlet : " I am, of 
course, in favor of parish schools, and, with all my experience 
of parish and of public schools, I cannot see how any Priest can 
think otherwise without betraying the best interests of re- 
ligion. I believe that the school-house is of far more vital 
importance to a parish than the church-edifice. I am not in 
favor of sending any child to a public school." These are my 
very words, and yet I am represented as favoring the sending 
of Catholic children to the public schools in order to throw 
odium on the pamphlet. 

If I did lay special emphasis on the necessity of sending 
children to parish schools, before their first communion, it was 
not that I favored sending them afterward to the public 
schools, but because of the facility with which tens of thou- 
sands of them are virtually compelled to.go to these schools in 
their most tender years, and long before they are capable 
of making their first communion. I am working in the 
true interest of those poor children who have at present no 
chance of even a minimum of religious training, and who seem 
to be forgotten in our cry for a higher education. If it is 
wrong to send our children to what we are calling u godless 
schools," why do we continue to send them ? 

What I did not say in the pamphlet I say now : that either 
the ecclesiastical authorities of certain places believe the danger 
to the faith of the children attending these schools is remote, 
or a great wrong is being done the children. But whether 
the danger be remote or not, at least some substitute for a 
parish school should be provided, and the children kept in it 
till they acquire some smattering of their religion; ana then, 
if we will not, or cannot, do more, let us say honestly to the 
children who have no alternative but the public school 
that our want of school room, or our lack of qualified teachers 
for children of all ages, compels us to acknowledge a modus 
wvendi for the grown, up boys and girls who attend the public 
schools. This would be a lesser evil, if, indeed, an evil, than 
the present state ; for we must remember that here in the East 
there are great cities where the provision for Catholic training 
is so limited that if the public schools were to close to-morrow 
there would be hardly room for the children who have not yet 
made their first communion. This is not merely in poor dis- 
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tricts contemplated by the instruction of 1875 from Borne, but 
in many of our rich parishes, where grand churches show 
what we could do, if we would, for parish schools. 

I do not say this is general in the East, but it is too often* 
the case. It was with such facts before me that I said som& 
relgious instruction should be provided for every child, at 
least before its first communion ; but I nowhere advocated 
sending children to public schools before or after their first 
communion. 

The question of education was only incidentally referred to- 
in the pamphlet, but the public was given to understand that 
its mode of treatment by me was the real cause of the oppo- 
sition to the pamphlet. This can hardly be true, for my request 
to publish it with the question on education left out was refused. 
Apart from this, I am not informed myself of the real cause- 
of the suppression. r. Corrigan, Rector. 

The Church of Our Lady of Grace, Hoboken, Aug. 25^ 

The Real Question of the Pamphlet, or the Election of 
the Bishops bt the Clergy or a Certain Qualified 
Number of the Clekgt. 

To my mind the real, though not the specific objection 
against the pamphlet, was the leading idea of the work, or 
the nomination of the Bishops by the Priests; and this objection 
seems to have had another source than the Bishop himself, for 
I offered more than once, though without a shadow of success, 
to purchase non-interference on his part by the elimination of 
everything to which he or his censors might object. This, to 
my mind, seemed sufficient to remove his own scruples ; and 
this the more so as the work had not been printed or pub- 
lished within his jurisdiction / and the authority who alone 
had a right to interfere, according to the laws of the Church, 
had made no objection at all agcvinst the pamphlet. 

As I engaged in a cause that I was well aware would meet 
with little favor on the part of the Episcopacy, and also on 
the part of many of those of the Clergy who float from diocese 
to diocese, and who prefer potluck in our present imperfect 
system of church discipline, to most uncertain fortune for such 
men, under well-established law, I made up my mind to sub- 
mit to any amount of annoyance that did not compromise the 
cause itself. Hence I retrained from saying a single word 
publicly or privately in criticism of the Bisnojys interpretation 
of the law, or of his manner of applying it ; and I took no 
notice at all of a very indecent personal attack by a certadn^ 
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notorious clerical character, whom I had most charitably 
befriended on three different occasions. This peiaon is not 
what some New York paper mistakenly called him, " a distin- 
guished New Jersey Priest," though he has certainly " distin- 
guished " himself at all points of the ecclesiastical compass. 
There is no better or more high-toned body of Priests in the 
United States, " than the New Jersey priests," and the attack 
of this stranger is not calculated to impair my standing among 
them. I mention this matter for the sake of those who may 
have read the article, and whose respect for the word of 
" a distinguished New Jersey Priest " may give them wrong 
ideas of the motives of the author of " Episcopal Nominations, 
and consequently may injure the cause itself. Though 1 had 
no reason to propitiate my fellow-Priests of New Jersey, I did 
anticipate objections on the part of strangers, by inserting the 
following opening remarks to the old pamphlet, at the no 
small risk 01 offending modesty, or, at least, of creating a smile 
where I was totally unknown. This is what I said, and I 
trust I shall be pardoned for having said it, for, in my own 
mind, I am neither a poet nor a fool, as some may be tempted 
to imagine. 

Rev. and Dear Sib : — As I am calling your most earnest 
attention to a matter of great moment* to the Church in this- 
country, and as such a course is seldom taken by a mere 
Rector, who has other things at heart than his own real or 
imaginary grievances, I deem it proper to say a word about 
myself, before asking you to risk any loss of time in reading 
this document. 

I have no grievance against people, Priests or Bishops ; I 
feel the same interest in the welfare of the Church that you do 
yourself. I believe that I have at heart the real honor and 
glory of the Church in the United States. Hence, I have nol 
the remotest idea of causing scandal ; I am aware, however, 
that in matters of great importance some things are necessary 
that fail to meet the approbation of every person, and that 
very poor instruments may sometimes suffice for the begin- 
nings of the noblest undertakings. 

Leaving Ireland before entering on my teens,' and ordained 
in Baltimore, in 1860 for New Jersey, where I have since la- 
bored in the Diocese of Newark with no small success, I can 
not be accused of having native prejudices, while at the same 
time all my sympathies are American. I have been success- 
ively pastor of four of the largest Congregations of the Diocese, 
one of which, St. Peter's Church, of Jersey City, I gave to the 
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Jesuits* on the sole condition that they should build a college 
in the parish. The college has been built. A labor of twenty- 
three years in the very heart of great Catholic populations, 
and within one mile of the City of New York, seventeen of 
those years spent in building churches and schools, is a guar- 
antee that I am pretty well acquainted with the real wants of 
the mission. The great interest that I have always taken in 
schools, and the sacrifice that I made (humanum dico) in giv- 
ing up, of my own free will, one of the wealthiest parishes of the 
diocese for this sole purpose, show that I am aware of the fact 
that the question of JEducation is the question of questions for 
the Catholics of this country. 

I mention these matters not for any silly vanity or weakness, 
but by way of anticipating the hasty criticisms of those who 
perhaps have had much less experience than myself, and who 
may have done very little, if any, of the real hard work of 
the mission. 

I might say more, though you may think I have already 
said too much. However, this will suffice for those who may 
have no other means of satisfying their minds as to the char- 
acter of the person who presumes to address them on a matter 
which, in the ordinary course of events, seems entirely beyond 
the province of a mere Priest. 

The subject is indeed a delicate one; but we can hardly eospect 
the Bishops themselves to take the initiative. I do not at all pre- 
sume to place the matter before you in its best light. 1 am 
not capable of doing so. I simply undertake to sow the seed ; 
others, I trust, will cultivate and reap the harvest. The mere 
preliminary step may easily be followed, if necessary, by a 
proper organization, the branches of which will extend to 
every diocese, in order to obtain the sentiments of all the 
Bishops and the Priests of the land. 

There is no better way of informing the Bishops of the real 
wants of the Church in all parts of the country than by ascer- 
taining the opinions of all the Priests, who, on account of 

* I mean that il was myself that conceived the idea of giving my parish to the 
Jesuits, and that I induced Bishop Bay ley to sanction it. I may add that 
some years after that, I gave up St. Mary's Church, Jersey City, and came to 
an inferior parish in Hoboken, solely in order to extricate Bishop Corrigan 
from the financial difficulties which resulted from the attempt to build the 
great church of Hoboken ; and after I had succeeded in building that 
church and had made the financial condition of the church most flourishing. 

I volunteered during the past year to go to St Parish, and to begin 

work a new by laying the foundation of a church. I know it is against all 
rule and modesty to sing self-praises, but I have reason for doing so, as I 
have already remarked. 
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their intimate knowledge of the people, may be regarded as 
the very pulse of the Church, whose touch tells the beating of 
her heart. That such knowledge would be a great desidera- 
tum for the Bishops is beyond doubt; that it would lead to 
the adoption of the proposed measure is more than likely. 

The whole matter rests with the Bishops, for it is certain 
that Rome wiU grcmt this power to the Priests^ if the Bishops 
think it for the iest interests of the Church in this country. 
This is a great point gained, and we should not forget it. 
Though we cannot use the words in their full significance, 
still, by way of anticipation, we may say : " Soma locuta est 
Causa finita estP 

I believe it is the best of all plans for the present condition 
of the Church and for her future prospects in this country. It 
will certainly give her an element of strength which she needs 
just now, by securing the co-operation of a majority of 'the 
Priests, and consequently of the laity. This is a most serious 
point, and we do not always secure it with our present system. 
It will also put an end to the many causes of discontent that 
are manifesting themselves in various sections of the country, 
not only between people and Priests, but also between the 
Priests and the Bishops, for it will give us men of experience 
on the mission, who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
Priests and the people. That the wisest and most experienced 
among Priests and laity will be enthusiastically in favor of 
such a proposition may be regarded as a foregone conclusion ; 
that some of our Bishops are in favor of it, I am certain, and it 
may be taken for granted that the whole non-Catholic popu- 
lation, already so favorably disposed towards the Church, from 
the humblest citizen to the President of the United States, 
will regard with satisfaction a measure so calculated to har- 
monize the discipline of the Catholic Church with the genius 
and the institutions of this great representative country. 

To those who find fault with me for agitating this question, 
I can only say that I think it will be a great blessing to the 
Church, and that every Priest should enter into this matter 
with heart and soul in order to show the Bishops the real sen- 
timents of the whole Church, and thus to enable them to de- 
cide wisely in a matter of vital importance to us all." 

In my relations with my Bishop there has not been the 
slightest personal feeling, for though each took a different 
view of the same subject, both acted most conscientiously and 
for the greater good of religion. I not only submitted to what 
the law did not require of me — in order to avoid scandal-— but 
I reframedfrom taking advantage of certain, newspaper inter- 
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views, in which I was treated by authority with unnecessary 
freedom, / nay, more, I even restrained my friends from writ- 
ing one single word in reference to those newspaper amd extrar 
judicial charges, lest the remotest occasion should be given to 
lessen, either pubUcly or priiately, that reverence which I home 
always manifested towards the spiritual head of the diocese. 
As I had most scrupulously avoided all newspaper interviews 
mynelf (not an easy matter under the circumstances), and 
rendered them totally unnecessary on the part of others by 
my absolute silence, justice and charity justify me in freeing 
myself from those extra-judicial and newspaper charges of 
hi ving advanced propositions contrary to the teaching of the 
Church, after having waited silently and patiently for more 
than ten months in the vain hope of their being withdrawn. 

A letter which I received from one of the most eminent 
Cafdinals of Rome, to whose judgment I referred the matter 
of the orthodoxy of the pamphlet, praises the good spirit of 
the author of the pamphlet, and has no fault whatever to find 
with its orthodoxy. It was the same Cardinal who blamed 
the " violence" of the suppression of the work. I must con- 
fess that my asking the Cardinal whether it contained any 
thing contrary to the teaching of the Church is the only real 
humiliation that I experienced in the whole history of the af- 
fair; for I felt that I was asking the great Roman theologian 
a very silly question, and giving him most ample cause to 
smile at the theological lore of Uncle Sam. I took the pre- 
caution, however, to tell him that I did not aek the question 
f«*r my own information, or for that of the other Priests of the 
United States. 

How the Pamphlet was received in Rome. 

A most special providence seems to have watched over the 
little pamphlet now so famous in the history of the Church in 
this country, and destined to influence in no small degree its 
future history. The open and manly hostility of the Bishop 
of Newark, far from injuring the cause of the pamphlet, only 
seemed to call the attention of all the ecclesiastical authorities 
of this country to it, and to make it known even to the Cardi- 
nals of the very City of Rome. I have every reason, then, to 
feel grateful for this result ; and I have hardly any cause to 
find fault with the attempts of those who employed other 
means than the open ones of my own Ordinary to lessen the in- 
fluence of the pamphlet in Rome. This latter attempt, how- 
ever,* is the occasion of my repeating so much of my own per- 
sonal history from the old pamphlet, a thing which some per- 
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eons may severely blame, as an outrage on modesty. 1 do it 
in order to show Rome that I am not the kind of man that 1 
have been represented by a few who are anxious to destroy 
the real influence that the pamphlet has produced in Rome. 
I may say with regard to the reception of the work in Rome, 
that the principal reason why I now discontinue my efforts to 
obtain a 'formal approbation of the work by the Propoganda ia 
the favorable manner in which it has been received in Rome, 
and my own unwillingness to cause any annoyance by a de* 
cision which I am certain must be in my favor as to the dog* 
matic soundness of the pamphlet. There was nothing in it 
contrary to thk faith of the Church, and* this is from the 
lips of one of the most eminent of the Cardinals of the Pro- 
paganda. 

I knew before writing the work that my advocacy of the right 
of the Clergy to a voice in the election of Bishops would find fav- 
or at Rome. Rome, with her divine instincts, has the correct. , 
idea of what this country wants. She is not only in favor of 
giving Priests this vote, but 6he is anxious to give it, and if 
she were only sure of the exact state of this country, she would 
insist on giving the Clergy this power. 

HOW THE Bl8HOPS RECEIVED It. 

Its reception by many of the Bishops of the country has not 
been unfavorable. There are certainly many of the most lead* 
ing members of the Episcopacy in favor of giving the Clergy 
some say in the choosing of Bishops. There are, however, 
others, and they not at all the ablest, or even the abler ones, 
who are intensely opposed to it. I am not aware that a single 
representative Bishop of the whole country found fault with 
wliat I said in the pamphlet regarding the defects of our pre-, 
sent system of electing Bishops. One or two persons mis- 
takenly imagined that I referred to them, and that the pam- 
phlet was dictated by mere personal motives. They are totally 
mistaken. I had something more in view than such a trifle, 
that would be quite unworthy of a Priest. I mustconfess, how- 
ever, that the Knowledge of certain things which only had re- 
ference to one or two cases may have added to my warmth of 
expression in some parts of the old pamphlet, as well as of the 
new one. Real love tor the Church loses respect and even pa- 
tience with ecclesiastical ambition that only makes itself the 
more offensive by protestations of disinterestedness that are 
made to conceal it, and that employs the lips in loud cries for 
strict ecclesiastical discipline, while in the very act of seeking, 
through other than ecclesiastical methods or even ecclesias- 
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u<«il persons, that position which is only for those who are 
called by God through the established laws of His Church. 
, If, then, any shade of such meaning manifests itself in what 
I say, it must refer to this, and this alone ; and in no manner 
even to a very small number of persons. There is no more 
Tmmbler nor more zealous body of Bishops in the world than the 
American Bishops. My meaning in the old as well as in the 
new pamphlet is, that a changed system of electing our Bish- 
ops would give us men whose knowledge ot the needs of 
the Churqh, and whose personal influence among Clergy and 
laity, would enable them to wield all the moral force 
of the diocese. We have many such men now; but there are 
many, again, who, though acting to the best of their ability, are 
unable to fulfill these requirements. I must not, then, be under- 
stood as finding fault with the Episcopacy ; the fault is with 
the system that fails to give us the best men ; amd the Church 
in this country is entitled to the best men j cmd Priests and 
people should insist on getting them,. The Priests know them, 
t>68t) cmd hence they should be allowed to choose them. If it is 
wrong to advocate this, then I am doing wrong. 

How the Clebgy and thb Laity received It. 

The reception of the pamphlet by the Clergy and laity was 
most enthusiastic. The hundreds of letters that reached me 
' from all quarters, from Priests, lawyers, newspaper editors, 
literary men, and even from pious nuns, told me plainly that I 
had touched the proper chord, and that I had made no mistake 
' in the effect which I had intended the work to produce. Those 
' letters were perhaps one of the most correct expressions of the 
real feeling of the Clergy and laity that could possibly be ob- 
tained. To give an idea of the tone of those communications, I 
will quote a few lines from one of them. It is from one of the 
most distinguished Catholic laymen in the United States. 

" Rev. Dear Sib — I got hold of your pamphlet yesterday, 
and notwithstanding the heat, 1 did not leave my office until I 
read it through, lam glad to find that there is one Priest 
in the country not afraid to speak out and make known the 
sufferings of God's Church in this country. * * * Now, 
as you have opened the door, do not desist until you see your 
ideas carried out. May God spare you to do His holy will." 
It was, indeed, no small consolation to find the general 
verdict, not alone of the Catholics, but also of those most 
friendly to the Church, though not of her communion, in fa- 
vor of the step I had taken, and in praise of the substance, 
tone, and opportuneness of " Episcopal Nominations." 
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Since the appearance of the pamphlet I have spoken to 
many of the mo6t distinguished rriests of the country, and 1 
have not found one who did not fully agree with what I said 
on the question of electing the Bishops. I may say the same 
i n regard to many prominent laymen with wbom I have spo- 
ken. They all ieel that otir present system of nomination 
needs a change. Let the Clergy feel, nowever, that proper 
exertions on their part will effect a remedy. They are most 
anxious that the really representative men* of the Clergy should 
govern them ; it will be their own fault if this is not the case. 
Let the really representative Priests of each Diocese interest 
themselves in this movement, before it is too late, and what 
our own Bishops assembled at the coming Council in Baltimore 
may hesitate to ask for us from Rome, we ourselves, by pru- 
dent cmd united action^ may obtain from the same Home, 

A petition from a few of the representative Pastors of Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, Boston and Chi- 
cago — which may be said to represent all the country — would 
have great weight at the Council and would be looked upon 
in Rome as the real voice of the Priests. There is no doubt 
but such a petition, asking a vote for the Priests in Episcopal 
elections, would be kindly received at Rome, though it may 
be taken for granted that it would meet with small favor at 
home. 

I think I have said enough about "Episcopal Nominations," 
and that it is ample time to begin the preface to the new bro- 
chure. Unless circumstances should render it necessary, there 
will hardly be any future action taken to disurb the final and 
honored repose of the little production that has done much 
good, in bringing this very inportant question of appointing 
Bishops fairly before the whole Church of the United States. 
The new pamphlet will materially strengthen the position I 
took on this question by its proofs from the Pop**, the Fathers 
of the Church, and General Councils. 
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PREFACE. 

According to the present mode of electing the Bishop? 
of the United States, the Bishops of the province or sec- 
tion of the country to which the vacant diocese belongs 
send the names of three persons to Rome, from which the 
Pope selects the one who is to be Bishop. The Clergy of 
the vaca/nt diocese ha/oe absolutely no say at att in the matter », 
the very knowledge of the names sent to Rome being 
scrupulously kept from them by the Bishops. What the 
Clergy of this country now ask is, that the Parish Priests 
have the power from Rome of designating the three 
names — as they have in Irelnnd — subject, if necessary, to 
the veto of the Bishops, though this veto-power is not re- 
tained by the Irish Bishops. If this is not gjven them, 
they should, at any rate, have a substantial say in the nom- 
inating of the Bishops. 

This power of merely nominating which the Irish 
Priests enjoy, and which the Popes have given in nearly 
all ages of the Church to kings, has nothing to do with 
the power of creating or consecrating Bishops, which belongs 
to the Episcopacy alone, and which can not be alienated. 
If real active union is to be secured and maintained for the 
Church in the United States, there seems to be no reason 
why this power should be denied to the Clergy, and every 
reason why it should be granted to them as soon as 
possible. Let me quote here what I said in the old 
pamphlet : 

i 4 You may say it makes very little difference to a Bishop 
whether the Priests or the people are satisfied with his 
appointment. It makes a very great difference to tho 
Church, and this fact is making itself felt very material!} 
in many parts of the country. It is all very well to say 
that Priests and people should always cheerfully submit 
to those whom the Church has placed to rule them. This 
should be so, and would be so, and if it is not always the 
case, it is in a great measure owing to the system which 
renders it very difficult. Men are not always chosen who 
are identified with the country and with the majority of 
the people who have built up religion and who are still its 
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main support. If we have a choice of plans, we should 
choose the best. The men chosen by the Priests will 
always have a majority of Priests and people to support 
them, and no matter what feelings of nationality may at 
first be felt, they will soon vanish after the will of the 
greater number shall have been made known. This is a 
representative country, and we are used to submit with- 
out grumbling to the decision of the majority, so that the 
giving of this power to the Priests will tend to do away 
with feelings of nationality, and not to increase them. 
With our present system, we seldom have a respectable 
minority satisfied ; and hence we create these bitter dis- 
appointments that militate against the growth of the 
Church. Our present system ignores ex prqfesso the will of 
the Priests, and makes it even impossible for them to exer- 
cise any scrutiny as to the moral, or intellectual, or busi- 
ness qualifications of the person into whose hands are to 
be committed the destinies of the diocese. So strict is the 
secrecy observed in sending the names to Rome, that the 
very Priests who have spent themselves in building up 
the Church cannot obtain an inkling of who is to be their 
Bishop. But, perhaps, they would criticise him too se- 
verely if they were to know him, and thus prevent his nom- 
ination. I think the man whose character cannot stand a 
severe criticism is hardly the best man for a Bishop ; and 
I think that it were much better to prevent his nomination 
by proper representations to Rome than to be sending 
these representations when it is too late. 

"It is thought better to stifle all dissatisfaction by 
announcing the names after the confirmation has taken 

{)lace, when the fear of giving scandal, and the stringent 
aws of the Church governing such matters are regarded 
as proof against unfavorable public comments. This, 
however, is hardly the wisest plan, for it only intensifies 
dissatisfaction and causes many of the Priests and the 
laity to lose heart in their work, on account of charges of 
insubordination from their spiritual head, whose piety, 
and learning, and good intentions, are outweighed by his 
want of experience in the management of the great inter- 
est which their prudence and liberality have given to the 
Church." 

In advocating then, the right of the Clergy to a voice in 
the election of the Bishops, I am simply claiming what 
the ancient law of the Church justifies; what the great 
changes now so seriously affecting the moral world <3a 
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mand ; what is most in keeping with the best instincts of 
our own country ; and what the laity, the Clergy and 
many of the Bisnops regard as the most effective lemedy 
for the numerous difficulties of the American Church that 
are now imperatively demanding a speedy solution. The 
question of the right of the Clergy to a voice in Episcopal 
nominations has a special interest for the Priesthood of 
the United States, where the civil power is not opposed to 
their acquiring it, as it is in some parts of Europe ; and 
this interest is intensified just now by the approach of 
the contemplated Plenary Council at Baltimore. It is 
well known that Rome is willing to grant the Clergy any 
share in the choosing of the Bishops that the Fathers 
of the coming Council may deem for the best interests of 
the Church. 

The normal law of the Church which gives them a voice 
in such elections has been hitherto suspended by Rome in 
regard to the American Priests, owing to the missionary 
character of the country. The missionary or temporary 
form of government, however, is about to cease. The late 
meeting of the American Archbishops at Rome, though 
having for its object the mere outlining of legislation ne- 
cessary for this change, gives us to understand, by the tone 
and the acts of the distinguished Prelates, that the Amer- 
ican Episcopacy is not only competent, hut even anxious, if 
permitted* to assume full control ojall domestic legislation. 

If the Bishops, then, are capable of discharging their 
full obligations, we have every reason to suppose that the 
same may be true of the Clergy ; and if the time has 
come for the Bishops to speak out with such marked em- 
phasis, it certainly has come for the Priests. 

The present pamphlet is intended to show the Priests 
that they have a right to this power by the laws and the 
practice of the Church, and that it is their own fault if they 
fail to obtain it in this country. Rome is on the side of 
the Clergy, and she leaves the decision of the matter in 
the hands of the Bishops. Rome will find no fault with 
the Clergjr for agitating this question, provided the really 
representative Priests unite in the movement and act with 
due moderation and prudence. It is a great question 
for the United States, and also for Canada. We must 
help Rome, for she wants to do what is for the greatest 

food of the Church ; and this, in the estimation of all the 
'riests who thoroughly understand the Church of Amer- 
ica, is the proper remedy for most of our troubles. We 
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^r* continually calling for union among all ranks of the 
Church. This is the best means of securing this union. 

In agitating this question, I have nothing at heart but 
the real good of the Church, pure and simple, whatever 
some persons may say to the contraiy. 

I am no alarmist. I am only anxious to see proper 
remedies applied to certain tendencies to disunion that 
are manifesting themselves between Bishops and Priests, 
and between people and Clergy. If I do appear over bold . 
and almost wanting in due reverence for tne established 
order of things in this country, I must not be accused of 
want of proper regard for authority. My whole ecclesias- 
tical career is opposed to such a charge. I have always 
anticipated the slightest wish of my Bishop. Humanly 
speaking, I am not benefiting myself in what I am now 
doing, lam notlooking to self ; I am aiming at the good 
of the Church — only looking to the future. My apparent 
boldness is the result of the Tamentaile state of the Churchy 
which I sa/w with my own eyes in 1882, on Continental Europe^ 
and of the oft-repeated call of the Pope for stronger union 
among Catholics. Our own happy condition in this country 
may be maintained and increased by the changed mode of 
electing our Bishops. The Catholics of Europe are much 
to be blamed for their apathy in Church affairs. Let us 
seek the best means of insuring lasting union ; let us not 
hesitate to seek it earnestly and persistently, in season 
and out of season. This is my own state of mind, and is the 
key to what may appea/r to some, perhaps, mere presumption. 
I am acting honestly, and, if not much mistaken, even 
prudently. Of course, timorous people may think other- 
wise ; but timorous people are much to be blamed for many 
evils that are allowed to injure the .Church through fear of 
calling attention to them. The Pope himself has been for 
many years, as he is to-day, a prisoner where no Turk or 
heretic holds sway, in Italy itself ; nay, in the very City 
of Rome ; and he has not dared to appear in the very 
streets of his his own city where the robber-king of 
Sardinia rules supreme, and insults him, with the consent 
and the applause of 27,000,000 of Italian Catholics, while 
Austria, Prance and Spain look on with cold indifference. 
Was there no nation to command the robber to take his 
hands off the property of the Church but the far-off and 
so-called infidel land of the West— the United States! 
4 ' Hands off the American College ! it is the property of 
American Catholics. 5 ' These were the words of the 
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United States, as influenced by her few Catholic subjects. 
Had the Catholics of Latin Europe the same independent 
spirit as we of the United States, the Church would not 
be suffering as she is to-day. Where is the hold of Bish- 
ops over Clergy, or of Clergy over laity, in these so-called 
Catholic nations? Give us of America the means of se- 
curing that hold on Clergy <*nd laity that no demagogue, 
that no political revolution can injure or destroy. Give 
us this, and there will always be Catholics that are Catho- 
lics in the United States. 

The systems of worn-out and anti-Christian Europe are 
before us in their more than lamentable results. Let us 
have the representative system: that is forcing itself 
irresistibly upon the whole civilized world, wherever 
there are men to rule and subjects to obey. It is the an- 
cient law and practice of the Church of God, and it* is the 
system most in keeping with the very genius of America. 
Is it wrong to ask this ? Is it imprudent to insist upon it? 
Is it not the duty of every Priest, the right of every lay- 
man, to labor for this end? Let us not wait too long. 
Let our superiors have patience and trust to our loyalty 
— boldness is not imprudence. Let them refuse us freedom 
to speak, even where the Church leaves us free, and in a 
comparatively short time we shall have no voice or no 
will to use it for the defense of the Church — we shall be as 
the Catholics of Latin Europe are to-day, cowards, a dis- 
grace to Mother Church. 
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CHAPTER I. 

1. The Normal Law op the Chubch gives the Clebgy a 
Yoioe in the Election of the Bishops. 2. The Causes 
that Interfered with this Bight of the Clergy. 
3. The Cathedral Chapters. 

I. The normal law of the Church from the days of the- 
Apostles down to the present time, when uninfluenced by po 
litical or other outside pressure, has always given the Priests 
a substantial say in the election of the Bishops, and has, more- 
over, insisted, that no one should be made a Bishop unless he 
was acceptable to the laity. So rigidly was this law enforced 
in the early ages of the Church, that the Popes themselves 
called a man an intruder who had been placed over a Diocese 
without the choice of the Priests and the desire of the laity. 
They pronounced the consecration of such a one unlawful, and 
declared that the people were not bound to receive him, though 
he had been consecrated for their diocese : " Nullus invuis 
detur Episcoyus / deri\ jplebis et ordinis consensus et destde- 
rvum requvrai/ur. " These are the words of Pope Celestine I., 
and they are the sentiments of the other Popes and Fathers of 
the Church : " Let no Bishop be placed over those who are un- 
willing to receive him ; it is not only necessary that the 
Priests and the people consent to receive him, but that they 
should also desire him as their Bishop." 

In the choice of Bishops, the Church, which has always aimed 
at harmony and efficiency, has ever sought the men who had 
already gained the confidence and the affections of Priests and 
people, and had thus made them willing instruments in ad- 
vancing her holy work. Though often obliged, after the first few 
centuries of her existence, to modify her laws respecting Epis- 
copal nominations, in order to meet the exigencies of the pa- 
gan world and its numerous semi-civilized rulers ; and though 
constrained in after years, and even up to the present day, 
through fear of greater evils and loss of souls, to yield to the 
encroachments and the tyranny of Christian rulers, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, she ever reminded them of her ancient 
law and of her firm resolve to return to that law when circum- 
stances would permit. This is written upon every page of her 
history. Whenever the secular power sought to influence 
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or to control the election of the Bishops, the voice of Christ's 
Vicar was raised in loud protest ; and when necessary, the 
united voice of the Universal Episcopacy spoke in the Gen- 
eral Councils of the Church and defined the limits of civil ju- 
risdiction. This became necessary from the fact that inter- 
ference on the part of the State in Episcopal nominations was 
coeval with the earliest Christian rulers. 

The freedom of these elections was at the bottom of nearly 
all the great struggles between the Church and the State dur- 
ing what was called the Middle Ages, from the fifth to the 
fifteenth century. The violent contest that rages to-day be- 
tween Rome and Germany recalls most forcibly the memora- 
ble straggle of the same powers in the eleventh century, when 
Gregory VII. refused to Henry IV. of Catholic Germany, 
what Leo XIII. refuses to the Protestant Emperor of infidel 
Germany to-day. 

Now, as then, the Church is willing to make concessions 
when the need of souls demands them ; but the sad experience 
of the past influence of the civil power in the appointment of 
Bishops has not been forgotten by the Church, and she is grad- 
ually but surely returning to the old Apostolic law which 
fives the Church, and the Church alone, the appointment of 
er own officers. This is her right. The spirit ofthe present age 
is in favor of liberty ; and why should not the Church be free 
to act according to her own constitution, which she has re- 
ceived from the hands of Christ himself? The State has al- 
ways labored to control the Church ; it has endeavored to ab- 
sorb her, to divide her, and even to annihilate her ; but the 
Church has ever claimed her right to exist in her own person- 
ality, independent of ail mere human power. Her mission is 
to save souls, and she alone, and not the State, is the proper 
judge of the means for attaining that end. She insists on her 
freedom, and though the State by physical force may deprive 
\ her of that freedom, she still continues her mission, though 
i with less perfect means, protesting and struggling against 
mere brute force. 

2. The Causes that Interfered with this Right of the 
Cleegy. 

* 

Some persons are ever ready to blame the Church for all 
her difficulties with the State without having examined the 
real causes of those difficulties. The great political power 
and wealth enjoyed by the Bishops for more than a thousand 
years, were only the indirect result of causes most honorable 
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to the Church, and causes to which all the nations of Europe 
owe their present civilization. Neither the political power, 
nor its consequent wealth, was originally sought, or even de- 
sired, by the Bishops ; and both became the occasion, if not the 
cause, of most of the troubles of the Church, inasmuch as they 
tended to separate the Bishops from the Priests, as well as from 
the people. The power and wealth of the Prelates came to them 
as marks of gratitude for the noble sacrifices which the Church 
had made in her efforts to civilize and to Christianize the bar- 
barous tribes that poured themselves in countless numbers 
over the ruins of the old Roman Empire. 

The Church was the only moral power that survived the 
destruction of that great empire. To her fell the mighty 
task of taming the fierce warriors whose ideas of law and mo- 
rality were regulated by the power of the sword and the voice 
of their unbridled passions ; and whose contempt for letters 
was so complete that even their very kings boasted that they 
were unable to write their names. 

Hal lam acknowleges the services the Church rendered to 
civilization when he says : " The Bishops acquired and re- 
tained a great part of their ascendency by a very respectable 
instrument of power, intellectual superiority. They alone 
were acquainted with the art of writing ; and they were in- 
trusted with political correspondence and with the framing of 
the laws. They alone knew the elements of a few sciences, and 
the education of royal families devolved upon them as a neces- 
sary duty. In the fall of Home their influences upon the bar- 
barians wore down the asperity of conquest, and saved the 
provinces half the shock of that tremendous revolution. As 
captive Greece is said to have subdued her Roman conqueror, 
so Rome in her own turn of servitude cast the fetters of a 
moral captivity upon the fierce invaders of the north. Chiefly 
through the exertions of the Bishops, whose ambition may be 
forgiven for its effects, her religion, her language, in part even 
her laws, were transplanted into the courts of Paris and Toledo, 
which became a degree less barbarous by imitation." The 
learning, then, the prudence, and the piety, of the Bishops, 
was the foundation of the great European nations of to-day ; 
a debt which most, if not all, of them, seem to forget. 

These great results, however, were not accomplished with- 
out much spiritual loss to the Church. The great secular re- 
sponsibilities were followed by the wealth with which the va- 
rious nationalities rewarded the great services of the Bishops, 
and this wealth in its turn was followed by a loss of zeal on 
the part of the Bishops, many of whom became more inter- 
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ested in the affairs of the State than in those of the Church. 
The office of Bishop became, in course of time, on account of 
the great wealth attached to it, the object of the ambition of 
worldly-minded men. Hence we often find mere boys of fif- 
teen years of age, the sons of noble families, appointed to rule 
the Priests and the people. 

Let us quote from Alzog's History of the Church, vol. 2, 

E, 98 : "The evil which came upon the Church by reason of 
er connection with the feudal system will more than balance 
the good. The distinction between things sacred and profane 
was gradually lost sight of ; Ecclesiastics became the vassals 
of kings, and as such mingled with the worldly and shared 
their dissipations. Then were sown the seeds of the long and 
terrible struggle between the Throne and the Altar, the Church 
and the Empire. • Even the appointments to Bishoprics, 
which, according to ecclesiastical canons, should have been 
the result of the concurrent choice of the Bishops of the prov- 
ince, and of the Clergy and laity of each Diocese, were wholly 
dependent upon the arbitrary will of princes. Whatever 
qualifications men so appointed may have possessed, they 
were not, at any rate, sucn as would recommend them as fit 
persons to preside over the destinies of the Church. They 
were courtiers, and not Ecclesiastics. Having received their 
appointments, they were hastily promoted to Holy Orders, 
without regard to the rule of the Church, requiring the obser- 
vance of the interstices. Moreover, as those who held land in 
fief became by this very fact the vassals of princes, such, when 
appointed to Bishoprics and Abbotships, were required to take 
an oath, not only of personal but also of feudal fealty to their 
liege lord, by which they bound themselves to serve the king 
in war, to appear at court when commanded to do so, to assist 
at his tribunals, and to remain subject to his jurisdiction. 
Again, since every free-bom mem among the Germans was 
liable to military duty, and could not enter either the clerical 
or monastic state without the permission of the Government, 
it was necessary to recruit the. ranks of the Clergy from 
among thosfe who, formerly serfs, bad been set free by the 
Church. Owing to their former inferior condition, they were 
often kept in a humiliating state of dependence by Bishops, 
who owed their appointments to the favor of princes, and wno 
were naturally proud of their rank and fortune." This gives 
us one of the strongest reasons why the power of taking part 
in Episcopal nominations was gradually withdrawn from the 
Priests. At first the ambition of their immediate rulers, 
lay as well as ecclesiastical, denied them a voice in Episcopal 
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elections, and then having deprived them of their rights, they 
so degraded tueui morally and intellectually, that even the 
Church herself was obliged to withold from them the exercise 
of this power, or entrust it only to a few of those best quali- 
fied to use it, such as the members of Chapters. Those who 
cure opposed to awing the Priests of the United States the voice 
in Episcopal elections should remember that arguments drawn 
from the fact that the Church in past ages withheld or limited 
this power of the Priests^ a/re very poor indeed when applied 
to trie present day and especially to the Priests of this 
country And yet the arguments we hear to-day rest on 
this very foundation, though we are neither " serfs" nor slaves, 
nor dependent upon any secular lord. So great were these 
abuses, that Pope Pascal II. in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, in a letter to Henry V. of Germany, offered to relin- 
quish all those worldly honors and emoluments of the Bishops 
to the secular power on the sole condition that the secular au- 
thority should abandon all claim to the appointing of Bishops. 
Most of the Bishops, however, were content to remain in com- 
parative servitude to the civil power for the sake of the bene- 
fice or revenue attached to their offices. 

So far had the State gone in its encroachments on the 
Church, that kings insisted on the right of nominating every 
Bislio t < within their dominions; and son e 01 them went so 
far as to prohibit even the ordination of Priests without their 
permission. Even the Pope himself had to pay a fee to the 
Emperors of the East for his election, until it was remitted 
by Constantine IV., in 668. The Emperors of Germany 
claimed, and, on some occasions, exercised, the right of con- 
firming the election of the Pope. . Even Gregory VII. himself 
awaited the confirmation of his election from Germany, say- 
ing, as Alzog tells us : "I have indeed been elected by the 
people, but against my own will. I would not, however, 
allow myself to be forced to take Priest's Orders until my elec- 
tion should have been ratified by the King and the Princes of 
Germany." This is the last time, however, that the election of 
a Pope was ratified by an Emperor, for Pope Nicholas II. in 
1059, just a little before the election of Gregory VII. had pub- 
lished a decree w ich restored the right of election to the 
Romans, but with a most important change. "The Cardi- 
nal Bishops," says Hallam, ("seven in number, holding 
sees in the neighborhood of Rome, and consequently suffra- 
gans of the Pope as Patriarch or Metropolitan), were to 
choose the upreme Pontiff, with the concurrence first of 
the Cardinal Priests and Deacons (or Ministers of the Parish 
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Churches of Rome) and after wards of the laity. * * * It was in- 
tended as far as possible to prepare the way for an absolute 
emancij ation of the Papacy from the Imperial control " 
This decree, which had been inspired by Gregory VII., who 
had been the principal adviser of Nicholas II. was soon fol- 
lowed by the great struggle between Gregory VII. and Hen- 
ry IV. regarding the claim ot the latter to the appointment 
of Bishops. 

3. The Cathedral Chapters. 

The great triumph of the Pop© restored much of her an- 
cient freedom to the Church in Episcopal appointments ; but 
the state of the Church, consequent on centuries of ecclesias- 
tical usurpations on the part of the State, rendered it difficult 
if not impossible, as I nave already remarked, to take full 
advantage of the liberty thus restored. The influence of 
Bishops who had been obtruded upon the dioceses, and who 
were more fitted for the court or the field of battle than the 
spiritual care of souls, had lowered the moral and the intel- 
lectual standard of the Clergy. 

The condition of Priests and people, combined with the de- 
sire of the ruling classes to retain as much as possible of 
their old hold on Episcopal appointments, is responsible in a 
great measure for the increased influence which the Cathe- 
dral Chapters now began to exert in the election of Bish- 
ops. The Chapter consisted of the Priests who were attached 
to the Cathedral, and who formed the Council of the Bishop. 
f fhe election by the Chapter was to a certain extent a com- 
promise between the strict law of the Church and the secular 
power ; in fact it may be considered a mere continuation of 
the secular power in another form, for the rich revenues at- 
tached to the office of Ccmon or member of the Chapter was 
sucA~a tempting bait for the noble families, that none but men 
of distinguished birth were allowed to become members of the 
Cathedral Chapters. The influence of the Chapters in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries was almost supreme ; but even 
then, when they aimed at . ngrossing the election of Bishops 
to the exclusion of all other Priests, we find the Church in 
the second Council of Lateran 1139 insisting on the right ot 
others than mere Canons or members of the Chapter to be 
present on the occasion of the nomination of Bishops. In one 
of the decrees of that Council s-he pronounces anathema 
against those Canons who should presume to choose a Bishop 
without having first summ- ned other " persons of piety " to 
be present, or who should dare to exclude such persons from 
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the election when present. By using the words " persons of 
piety ,? the Church meant, as tho interpreter of the mind of 
the Council tells us, other .Priests who had the real interests 
of the Church at heart, and whose zeal for the election was 
not the mere personal interest which they felt in the promo- 
tion of this or that family. This shows the real animus of the 
Church ; for though the necessities of tho times, whether mo- 
ral or political, constrained her to limit the active power of 
election to a few Priestq, s ie still retained the old principle of 
requiring others to be witnesses of the exercise of that power. 
It is to be sincerely hoped th&t a change in our present form 
of electing Bishops in the United Sta es will not consist merely 
in giving the few members of a Chapter a voice. This 
would, indeed be a very sorry representation of the great 
masses of the Priests, and would only serve to irritate them. 

The facility with which the temporal rulers manipulated and 
controlled the Chapters, not only of the great Metropolitan 
Churches, but even those of ordinary jurisdiction, left them lit- 
tle cause to regret the triumphs which Gregory VII., Pascal II., 
Innocent III., and other Popes had gained for the liberty 
of Episcopal elections. The extraordinary concessions of later 
Popes, and especially of Leo X. to Fi\ ncis I. of France in 1517, 
of Adrian VI. to Charles V. of Spain, and of Pius VII. to Na- 
poleon, in the present century, left little power to the Chap- 
ters and made the secular power once more almost supreme in 
the nomination of Bishops. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that, in all these conces- 
sions, whether the result of violence or otherwise, tho Church 
only yielded when she saw that her refusal might entail greater 
loss of souls. To save souls she adapts her laws to tne ne- 
cessities of every age and every nation. Whether she gave to 
particular persons, or to particular nations, a limited or a com- 
plete control over the nomination of her Bishops, she always 
did so with the view of more effectually accomplishing her 
divine mission ; and she never failed to remind those individ- 
uals and nations that the concessions were exceptions to her 
normal law. by which the Church, and the Church alone, had 
the power of selecting her own officers. The Church has never 
lost sight of this in her Councils ; and when her hands weie 
free she has always shown her preference for that ancient and 
Apostolic system which gives the Priests a most important in- 
fluence in the nomination of her rulers. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOvf THtt OhURCH ALWAY3 LABORED TO MAINTAIN THE RlGHT 

of pi:£e3ts in the election fob blshops, and the klnd 
of Men she Recommended fob Election. 

Prom general remarks, however, let us come to par- 
ticular ones, and see how the Church, when free, always 
allowed the Priests a say in the election of Bishops. In 
the original pamphlet I did not cite a single proof from 
history, for the reason that I was addressing Priests, as 
I am now, and I knew that their familiarity with the his 
tory of the Church rendered it unnecessary for me to 
enter into details. Besides, I was addressing American 
Priests, and I employed the arguments taken from the 
practical and pressing wants of the Church here. As 
some of the Priests may not have paid special attention 
to the question of nominating Bishops, or may have for- 

fotten many of the facts in connection with this subject, 
will recall some facts which will not only confirm what 
I have already said, but will also show that men were 
selected for the Episcopacy, not alone by reason of their 
moral and intellectual excellence, but because they were 
well known to the people over whom they were to rule, 
and had their confidence and affection. They will also 
show that it was a thing unknown in the early ages of the 
Church, and condemned by the Popes when first at- 
tempted, to send men from distant or obscure places, no 
matter what their other qualifications, to govern Priests 
and people who had had no voice in the election. 

No one, of course, will accuse me of attempting to claim 
for the Priests any power essential to the making or con- 
secrating of Bishops. This belongs to the Episcopacy 
alone, audit isaright which the Church can not give toany 

?ower, since it belongs to her essentially. However, the 
Wests claim a real power, or privilege, if you may choose 
to call it so, given them by the Church herself. The 
State enjoyed a right in the nominations ; but it was not a 
right which naturally belonged to the State. The State 
was given the power, because it forced the Church to 
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grant it, as a lesser evil ; the Priests, as Priests, received it, 
not through any political necessity, but by divine conces- 
sion. This moral though not essential right of the Priests 
the Church may suspend, as she has done from time to 
time, but when free, she has always given her Priests 
permission to exercise it. 

We see a most striking proof of this in the very days 
of the Apostles. Then, the Apostles had certainly the 
absolute power of appointing Bishops. Did they always 
insist on exercising that power % Let us see the conduct 
of Peter himself in the choice of a successor to Judas. 
Read the first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, and 

Jrou will find that Peter called upon the brethren to se- 
ect a proper person. " In those days," says the Scrip- 
ture, "Peter rising up in the midst of the brethren, 
said (now the number of persons was about one hundred 
and twenty-) ***** Wherefore, of these men who have 
accompanied with us, all the time that the Lord Jesus 
came in and went out among us, beginning from the bap- 
tism of John until the day wherein ne was taken up from 
us, one of these must be made in witness with us of his 
resurrection. And they appointed two, Joseph, called 
Barsabas, who was sumamed Justus, and Matthias. ' ' Now 
the giving of the power by Peter himself to a hundred and 
twenty persons, who, certmnly were* not all Bishops y shows 
how early the head of the Church sought the men who 
had the confidence of the flock. 

In the very first century Pope St. Clement tells us that 
the Bishops should be elected by the "Universal 
Church" — " Gomprobcmte tmiversa ecclesia" St. Cyprian 
in the third century says the same thing, and tells us that 
it is according to " divine tradition and Apostolic law": 
" Quod apud nos quoque et fere per provmcias universal 
tenetwr." 

In the Sixth Canon of the Council of Nice, held in 325, 
we are told that the Bishops should be elected in accord- 
ance with the Canons of the Church. 

Pope Julius I., in referring to Gregory, who had been 
consecrated and forced upon the people of Alexandria by 
the influence of the Imperial Court, calls him an intruder , 
and among other reasons he gives for calling him an in- 
truder, he mentions the fact that this Bishop Gregory had 
never been asked for by the Priests, and that he was com- 
paratively unknown to the people : " Quia nee mtdtisnotus, 
nee a presbyteriS) neo ab episcopis, nee a popvlo postulates fue- 
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rat. " This is another proof of what the Church requires, 
that the Bishop should not be taken from some obscure 
corner, that he should know and be known to his flock — 
the shepherd should know his sheep and the sheep should 
know their shepherd. 

Listen to what the great St. Athanasius says on the 
freedom of Episcopal elections, in speaking of Constan- 
tine the Great, who seemed to forget that his jurisdiction 
did not extend to God's Church, and assumed powers 
which he afterwards relinquished at the command of the 
Pope : ' ' He, seeking to alter the laws — to dissolve the Constitu- 
tion of our Lord transmitted to us by the Apostles, and to 
change the customs of the Church, invented a new way of ap- 
pointing Bishops ! He sent them to cm unwilling people from 
strange regions, even fifty days' jowrney off. " 

Alzog in his History of the Church, Vol. 1, p. 275, 
speaking of the nominations of Bishops during the first 
three centuries says: "The election of Bishops, as be- 
came the importance of so great a dignity, was sur- 
rounded with circumstances of great formality and jealous 
precaution, and we may add only those of advanced age, 
of proved virtue — ascetics and confessors of tried cour- 
age having been usually preferred — were selected to fill so 
responsible an office. They received their appointment 
conformable to the example of the Apostles in the case 
of Matthias, through the suffrages of the Clergy of the 
Episcopal City, which however required the concurrence 
of the provincial Bishops and the consent of the people." 

We nave seen the testimony of Pope Celestine I. that 
no Bishop should be placed over people against their will : 
" Nullus inmtis detwr Episcopus. Innocent I. in 417, in 
his letter to the Synod of Toledo, Spain, says it is against 
the discipline of the Church, to send Bishops from ob- 
scure places to rule over people who did not want them : 
u Qui contra popvli vcluntatem et disciplinm rationem Epis- 
copum locis aoditis ordinaverat." Ep. III., c. 2. 

The history of the Church is full of these instances. 
Let us, however, cite the testimony of Leo the Great, who 
ruled from 440 to 461 : " On no account should those be num- 
bered among the Bishops who have not been chosen by the 
Priests, and asked for by the people, nor consecrated by 
th« Bishops of the province, with the approbation of the 
metropolitan." — " JVtclla ratio sinit,ut inter episcopos har 
beantwrs qui nee a dericis swrvt electi, nee a plebe expetiti % nee 
a provinciaUbus cum metropolitam judicio consceratiP The 
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same Pope in the same letter uses these most remarkable 
words: " When there is question, of electing the Chief Priest, 
let him he preferred above all ot/iers wlto is required by consent 
of both Clergy and people; and if the votes should be equal, 
let the Metropolitan prefer him, who has obtained most affec- 
tion* and is a man of greater me?*it / only give heed that none 
shall be chosen who are not wished or asked for / lest the people 
being thwai ted should despise and hate their Bishop, or lest 
they should become less religious than is fitting, not having 
obtained him they desired. These are the words of one 
of the greatest of the Popes and one of the greatest of the 
Saints, and they are the very essence of what I said on 
Episcopal elections in the pamphlet. And yet, strange 
to say it, is not considered by some, who are neither Popes 
nor canonized saints, a proper or a wise thing to advocate 
such sentiments to-day! Tempora mutantur ! They are 
the very sentiments thajb should be taught to-day, and it 
is the absence of that same principle in the election of 
Bishops — at least in regard to the share the Clergy 
should have in elections — that creates that lamentable 
state of things against which the Pope wished to guard 
the Church. In repeating what the great Saint taught, 
we are not introducing revolutionary principles into 
the Church, we are not trying to Americanize the Church 
by advancing democratic demands on the part of the 
Priests, hitherto unheard of, and that would tend to de- 
stroy the Charch of America. No, but we are advocating 
what we believe before God is the wisest system for the 
Church in this country, and the only one that can main- 
tain a firm union of Bishops, Clergy and Laity, and place 
the Church fairly before the American people, by giving 
it that representative character which every interest of 
this country demands, and which is in no way opposed to 
the general laws of the Church. 

It is unnecessary to enter further into proof of this 
matter, for history is full of such proof. The Church has 
always favored the giving of this power to her Priests, 
but the State, for reasons assigned, has always opposed it. 
There is no State to oppose it in this country ; hence we 
should exercise it. Shutting out Priests, as well as 
people, from any share in such elections, is not the com- 
mon law nor the traditional practice of the Church ; and 
there is no valid reason why such a practice should be 
continued in the United States. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Condition of the Chuech in Countries where the 
Clergy have been Deprived of their Eights, a Warn- 
ing to the Catholics of the United States. 

Some persons may say that the condition of the Church in 
Europe and in South America as well as in the United States, is in 
direct contradiction of my thesis, since the evils of which I com- 
plain exist only where toe priests actually have a voice in the 
election^ as in Europe and South America, but they do not exist 
at all in the United States^ where the priests possess no say in 
the election. What I have already said regarding the merely 
nominal power of the Chapters is sufficient answer to what is said 
of other lands; and as to the United States, the growth of % the 
Church has not been m consequence of our present defect/he 
system, but in spite of it. 

It was the results of the old hold of the State on the ap- 
pointment of her Bishops that caused me to lament what I saw 
with my own eyes when lately in Europe, and to say many 
things in the pamphlet, perhaps to the scandal of some persons, 
who are totally ignorant of the real condition of the Church 
there. What I said was true, though not at all flattering to the 
zeal of the clergy of Italy and Spain as manifested in the re- 
ligious training of their people who are now flocking to this 
free country. The clergy of those lands are not at all aware of the 
mortification the Catholics of the United States experience when, 
notwithstanding all their efforts to defend the Catholics of Italy 
and Spain from the attacks of infidels and heretics, they are 
compelled to acknowledge, in the sad spiritual condition of 
those who come here, a want of zeal in those who are respon- 
sible for their religious training. 

Did I write in a spirit of hostility to the Italians ? God for- 
bid. I have spent many a day within the past few years (not 
An easy task tor a man that is now not far from fifty years of 
age and much occupied with the cares of a large parish) in study- 
ing their language solely with the view of benefiting the four 
hundred Italians that are in my own parish. I have even ap- 
plied for an Italian priest who is willing to devote himself 
solely to the cg/re oj his own coimtrymen — a very difficult 
thing tojind. 



We have, of course, many very zealous Italian priests among 
as, especially those who came here many years ago, but we 
need more of this class for the tens of thousands of Italians 
that are coming here. Last year there landed twenty-six thousand 
Italians at the port of New York "City alone. Why do not 
6ome of the numerous Monsignori who have been honored for 
their great zeal for the Church come here and help us to save 
their own flesh and blood that are actually perishing for want 
of spiritual food? No adequate provision is made for the 
great Italian immigration. With proper care at home and in 
this country, there is no race that could give us more real help 
in the great battle that the Church is waging a gain st infidelity 
than tnis same most intellectual Italian race, wliy could not 
the labors of the Italian clergy in this country be confined to 
their own countrymen, since they so sorely need religious care ? 
Are they not worthy of care ? The English-speaking people do 
not need Italian priests at all. 

I have been always friendly to the poor Italians who are cast 
upon our shores without friends and without any knowledge of 
our language. I do feel that more could be done for them by 
their own priests whose zeal for their preservation does not 
seem at all equal to the zeal of Protestants for their perversion. 

Head the following extract from the New York Times of 
last year : 

"A Mission fob the Italians. — The Rev. C. Staudeb's Suc- 
cessful Wokk among his Countrymen. 

in the Grace Protestant Episcopal Chapel, yesterday, about 
150 Italian children attended the Mission Sabbath-school, su- 
perintended by the Rev. C. Stauder, of the Italian Evangeliz- 
tion (Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The chil- 
dren were as a rule neat in their appearance, and even to 
the smallest joined in singing the hymns in their own 
langua^ze to an accompaniment on the organ, arranged from 
monastic and especially the Gregorian chants. When the 
school was dismissed about 40 adults organized an Italian 
branch of the Young Men's Christian Association, its Secre- 
tary, Robert R. MeBurney, being present for that purpose. Dr. 
Staudei 6aid that the need of such an organization among his 
country men, the Italians of New York, had long been felt, and 
that the Rev. Henry. C. Potter, Rector of Grace Church, and 
others of his congregation, had promised aid and encourage- 
ment. Dr. Stauder said he had been engaged in this work in 
New York City, under the auspices of the Protestant Episco- 
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pal denomination, for nine years, and that the Italian Evangeliza- 
tion Society, from the time of its inception eight years ago t 
had accumulated a membership of 700 adults and 300 children. 
Of these a few were in good circumstances ; the others were 
poor, being mostly laborers, but he did not know of a single 
case of destitution among them. These people were all born 
Roman Catholics, but had not practised that religion here. 
There are, he said, between 50,000 and 60,000 such people in 
the city, and only one Roman Catholic church. " 

I do not blame the Clergy so much as the old hold of the 
State on the Church which has rendered the Clergy less zealous 
and consequently less influential with the people. I said in 
the old pamphlet : " It was the power of the State that con- 
trolled the appointment of the Bishops. The Bishops could not 
move without the will of the Civil tower, and the Priests, as 
well as the'people, were totally dependent on the Bishops. The 

Eeople had hardly any will of their own in political matters, and 
ence when their power could have saved the Church in those 
lands, they were unable to use it, and they allowed themselves 
to be trampled upon by a few desperate men." 

Had Clergy and Laity had the same zeal for religion that we 
have in the U nited States, such a state of things as we now see 
in a purely Catholic country would be impossible. We see in 
Italy a most deliberate attempt made by the so-called Italian 
Government to make the Church the merest creature of the 
State. It is the old tyranny of the Civil Power trying to ab- 
sorb or control the Church. The attempt of the Italian Govern- 
ment is the most shameless that we find in history. Not satis- 
fied with having deprived the Church of all her temporal 
power, it seeks to rob her of the Httle property that individu- 
als have given her for special purposes, in order to deprive her 
of every means of exerting ner divine mission. Seeing the 
vitality of the Church and its own failing strength, it confis- 
cates the property of the Propaganda in order to deprive the 
Church of the power of resisting its persecution ; and in order 
to force the Church to labor to maintain the same robber-power, 
it p?*omises her the interest on the property it has stoUn from. 
her. It is perhaps well for the Church that the Government 
has done this desperate deed, for it reveals to the whole Chris- 
tian world the hypocrisy of that wicked power, and also the 
true nature of the terrible persecution that the Church is under- 
going in Italy. 

If there is any faith left in Catholic Europe, she will mani- 
fest it by offering protection to the head of God's Church. It 
is the Propaganda to-day ; it will be to the great works of art 
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to-morrow ; and the next day the Vatican itself, and perhaps 
the very temple of St. Peter. If such tilings can take place in 
what we should consider the most Catholic of nations, are 
we to be blamed for crying out in time for whatever means is 
best calculated to keep the people so united to the Church as to 
make it impossible for demagogues to betray them, or to come 
between them and the Church ? Let us interest the laity in 
Church matters if we are to rely on them in time of need. I 
remember reading in 1882 a pastoral letter of one of the Bish- 
ops of Southern Italy in which he complained most bitterly of 
the fact that the laity failed to render adequate help to the Clergy 
in the great battle in which the Church is now engaged in 
Italy, leaving, as he expressed it, the army of the Church to 
consist only of officers (Bishops), and without any soldiers 
(Laity) at all to do the fighting, and excusing themselves on 
the plea that they were not Priests. 

We must encourage that personal interest which American 
Catholics manifest in Church affairs, and not drive them to in- 
difference in such matters, as we are now doing in many parts 
of the land, by refusing them a proper share in the manage- 
ment of those very temporalities that their own liberality has 
placed in our hands. 

But let us return. The growth of the Church in Europe and 
South America is necessarily slow on account of old political 
systems, but the freedom which she continues to enjoy in this 
land has caused her to advance like a giant rejoicing in his 
course. The Church receives full protection from the law here, 
while she is persecuted in most 01 the so-called Catholic Coun- 
tries. The American system is protection to all, but favor to 
none, a good system under the circumstances, when we consider 
the great variety of sects that exists here. But though the 
State in its corporate capacity does not formally recognize the 
Catholic Church as the religion of the land, still, the American 
people are most favorably disposed towards her. 

Considering the great political influence that this country has 
exercised, and continues to exercise, over Europe, and the won- 
derful growth of the Church within its vast territory, we are 
not calling on our imagination when we say that this is des- 
tined to be the great Catholic power of the world, and that its 
influence may yet compel old worn-out Europe to restore 
Mother Church her long-lost freedom. The best instincts of 
the Americans are Catholic. Americans admire the Church 
when they see her in her native splendor, and apart from the 
shadows that political complications have cast upon her in other 
lands. The secret of much of the blame we throw on foreign 
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Clergy for failing to instruct their people properly, is the 
fact that those people are great stumbling-blocks to this con- 
version of the American people, by their want of zeal when 
they come here. It is unnecessary to say that I do not include 
the Irish in this class, for they are the mainstay of the Church 
in this country; the Germans too, are good, and so are the 
English Catholics ; but, as a general rule, we find very few practi- 
cal Catholics among the male members of the populations that 
come from Latin Europe. Practical Catholics, especially among 
the men, who can explain the doctrines of the Church to others, 
are what we need for the conversion of the American people, 
who are easily attracted to the Church by men whose lives are 
not a contradiction of their faith. It is no exaggeration to say 
that most of the men who come from that portion of the Cath- 
olic world to this country fail to edify us, and are to a great 
extent undoing our own hard work. It would be no harm to 
the American Church if such men could be kept out of this 
country totally. 

Every effort should be made to foster the good spirit of 
America, for she has been most friendly to the Church, and if 
concessions have been made in past times to countries to satisfy 
their national prejudices, why should we not even anticipate 
the wish of the United States by harmonizing the laws of the 
Church with the instincts of the country, when these instincts 
are in favor of the Church ? Wo have everything in our favor, 
and we atill hesitate to take advantage of it. It is so long 
since people and Priests have been considered in connection 
with the election of Bishops in other lands, thai. we hardly feel 
willing to trust them now. Yet the divine instincts of Rome 
are ever prompting her to faU hick on her old Apostolic law, 
that cements all branches of the Church firmly together by giv- 
ing her. faithful Clergy the exercise of their ancient privilege. 

She is willing, nay, she is anxious to restore this privilege 

to-day in the case of the Priests of the United States, provided 

4 it may be done with prudence. There is no difficulty then, I 

repeat, on the part of Rome ; the only difficulty lies with our 

own Bishops. 

Let us be wise in time ; let us have confidence in the Priests, 
and proper regard for the laity. The condition of the Church 
on the continent of Europe and in South America, where the 
voice of Priests and people in Church matters has been stifled, 
should speak to us as the very warning voice of Heaven. It 
may be too late, if we fail now to take advantage of the happy state 
of things in this country. We may call or the Clergy and on 
the laity to interest themselves m Church matters, as the 
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Church is now vainly doing in Italy, France and Spain, when per- 
haps our own legislation may have rendered them either unwill- 
ing or unable to do so. The cry for representation is heard all 
over the world : why not hearken to it, when it is in harmony with 
the fundamental laws of the Church, and when it tends to give 
us the very men that the Church so lamentably needs, in the 
wonderful changes that are taking place in the moral world ? 
We want fair play for the Church. 1 am not inciting to insub- 
ordination on the part of Clergy or people, as some weak- 
minded persons may imagine and proclaim. 

No Reason Why the Result of Old Eubopeast Political 
' Complications Should be Imported into this New Land. 

If the state of civilization in Europe of the past, or of 
South America of to-day, necessitated certain forms of disci- 
pline tending to curtail the freedom of the Church and to 
weaken her influence over her own children by suspending or 
withholding their right to a voice in the choice of their ecclesias 
tical superiors, there is no such state of society here, and there- 
is, consequently, no reason jor submitting to its effects. We 
ha/oe good reason, then, for objecting to that form of govern- 
ment, and for demanding one that is more in keeping with the 
freedom of the Church and the freedom of our own country. 
Our present form of government is, as all agree, only tempo- 
rary; now, if a change is to be made, we want the permanent 
form to favor the normal law of the Church, which gives the 
Priests a substantial say in Church affairs. The Priests in 
America tmthout the aid of the State, have made a new order of 
things, or rather, they have brought things back to their old 
status, when Bishops, Priests and Laity were animated by one 
spirit — the spiritual good of the Church. They should have 
a voice in Church matters, and their earnestness in this is only 
a proof of their zeal for the glory of the Church. It would tie 
a sad day for the Church when tne Priests and the Laity of the 
United States should manifest in Church matters the apathy 
that is witnessed in the lands referred to. The change we ask 
is in conformity with the very spirit cmd Icuws of the Church, 
and it is in harmony with the fundamental principles of our 
own country — representation.. This last argument should not be 
ignored. The great American Republic has been in theory and 
in practice most favorable to the Catholic Church. Are we 
not standing in our own light by hesitating to adopt this prin- 
ciple of representation t 

In the old pamphlet, I used these words : " Those who are 
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able to see the drift of things in this country know too well 
that we are beginning to lose, to some extent, our firm hold on 
the laity, and that much of the fault must be attributed to our- 
selves. Our newspapers and the Clergy themselves are con- 
stantly telling us that the children are showing less loyalty to 
the Church than their parents. We ourselves are sowing the 
seed, and the harvest must follow. 

Give us, however, large-minded men who are capable of 
seeing and controlling those causes, and the danger to the 
Church will soon be diminished. 

If persecution comes to the Church in this country we shall 
never have to blame the American people ; it will begin, as it 
has already begun in Italy, France 1 and Spain, among the chil- 
dren of the Church. 

There is no other country in the world where the masses of 
the people have more reverence for religion, or where the non- 
Catholic and educated classes are so favorably disposed 
toward the Catholic Church, than in the United States. If 
we fail in this country, we deserve to fail, for a fairer field, 
and on so grand a scale, has never been opened to the Church 
from the foundation of Christianity. 

Is the Church equal to the task ? Of this there can be no 
doubt. The Church, however, must get fair play from her own 
children. She must be allowed to exert all her divine power 
if she is to gather its millions into her fold and to atone for 
the losses she is sustaining in the once great Catholic coun- 
tris of Europe. 

There is no question of the real loyalty of the laity of this 
country to Rome. They are the very Ultramontanes of the 
Ultramontanes, but they have a business-like way of doing 
things, and they want to see things done in a business-like 
manner. They want the best means to the end. It is a 
healthy sign of the growth of the Church in this land to see 
the laity taking an intense interest in the appointment of our 
Bishops. What a contrast to the laity of other lands, that 
treat the affairs of the Church with cold indifference, and 
where the Bishops consider themselves fortunate if they are al- 
lowed to appear in public without being insulted. 



CHAPTER Vf. 

Obujctjos* Aoaikst Gnnjjo this Power to tbr Clergy. — Is 
Rome in Favok of Grastiso It? If she Wants to 
K*o*r tiik Xkkds of the Country, Why Does she hot 
Hkkd A Delegate ? 

Rome is certainly in favor of giving the Clergy a say in the 
election of Bishops ; there is no doubt on this point. In 1870, 
when the American bishops were in Rome, this very ques 
turn of giving the Clergy a share in the election of the bish- 
op* wa# proposed to them by the Propaganda. Archbishop 
Spaulding was then at the head of the American Hierarchy, 
being in the See of Baltimore, and, in consequence of his 
having often written to the Propaganda while merely bishop 
of Louisville, urging it to give the Clergy a voice in the elec- 
tums, the Propaganda thought as Archbishop of Baltimore 
he would influence the other bishops of the country in favor 
of the Clergy ; but strange to say, he himself voted against it. 
This was enough to discourage Home. 

It is an easy matter to show why Rome does not wish to take 
any independent action in American affairs as long as there 
is hope tnat the local authorities may be induced to effect the 
change. Rome is proverbially slow because she is very wise. 

'I ho question with her is not, whether the Priests have a 
right to voto in the election of Bishops, but whether the time 
Iihh come for the exercise of this right. She must be sat- 
isfied as to the steady normal growth of the Church in a 
country before she applies her permanent laws. The progress 
of the Church with us has been as great a surprise to the re- 
ligious world as the growth of the Republic itself has been t«« 
tlio political world ; and it has taken even Rome herself some 
what by purprise. Hence, Rome is waiting to see whether 
our growth is natural, or the result of some accidental cause 
that soon must cease. 

Wuy Does sue not Send Persons Hebe to Ascertain 
thr True State of the Country ? 

The United States, politically and religiously, are a mystery 
to foreigners. It is morally impossible for Europeans to 
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understand this country unless they reside here for soma 
years and speak the language. A Representative from Rome 
would find it impossible to form a correct idea of the condition 
of the Church here without a perfect knowledge of the language. 
He would be at the mercy of his own countrymen , whose 
knowledge of our language, as well as of our country, is ne- 
cessarily very limited. He would be much astonished, if in- 
deed, not much scandalized, according to his European notions, 
to hear Priests and people talking with a freed cm regarding 
the affairs of the Church that is unknown, and that would not 
be tolerated in Latin Europe / and* yet, he would be equally 
astonished and edified to find that this very freedom, was the 
result of pure love for the Church, and that it came from men 
who were willing to suffer even martyrdom for the faith. In 
this country, all classes take a personal interest in Church af- 
fairs ; not so, however, in Europe. 

We heard much of late about the coming of a Papal Dele- 
gate, and we were making up our minds to give him a right 
royal welcome, when, lo ! we were informed that Rome had 
changed her mind ! Some weighty reasons must certainly 
have operated to cause Rome to waver in her resolution. 
On her part, the only reason was her anxiet}' to do what was 
best and most pleasing to this country. The change was cer- 
tainly made to meet the wishes of the American Archbishops 
then in Rome, who were of the opinion that the Church in 
this country is sufficiently developed to legislate for its own 
practical wants. This action of the Archbishops seems to 
strengthen the demands of the Clergy, who claim that the 
Church in this country is so fully developed as to warrant the 
introduction of Canon Law. 

It was mere newspaper talk to say that there were any 
" national reasons " against the coming of a Papal Delegate to 
this country. Ihere are no "national reasons" against his 
coming, any more than there are such reasons against Arch 
bishop Gibbons acting as Papal Representative at the opening 
of the projected Council in Baltimore. Not alone the Cathc 
lies, but all donominations, would welcome a Papal Delegate 
to our shores. 

The Church is not what she was thirty years ago, when 
Archbishop Bedini came here ; nor does the same blind 
prejudice exist against her. She is to-day a great moral power ; 
es, I may say, the greatest moral power in the land ; and 
er influence is not only felt but respected by the American 
people of all religious denominations. The very sects that 
thirty years ago were most bitterly opposed to her, and that 
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laughed at and despised her so-called pretensions, are to-day 
loud in their praises of her ; and some of their leading men re- 
gard her as the only consistent Christian Church, and advise 
Their disheartened followers to range themselves under her 
banner in the great battle against infidelity and immorality. 
The few that hate the Church to-day must fear her. There 
are no " national reasons" then, on the part of friends or 
foes, against the coming of a Papal Envoy. 

But, perhaps, it was intended to send a Delegate, in the 
capacity of Nuncio, to the Government at Washington, as a 
mere Civil Representative, or Politico-religious Representative 
of the Pope? No such thing was thought of. He was simply 
to come in « purely religious capacity, to preside over the 
council, to examine into the general condition of the Church, 
and to settle such matters as now claim the special attention 
of the Propaganda. There certainly were no national reasons 
against the coming of such an one. 

The will of the Archbishops was the only " national rea- 
8ons"that existed, or that is likely to exist against the coming of 
a Papal Delegate. Our Bishops are certainly in favor of Home 
Rule, and Rome shows that she is most willing to grant it. 
The action of our Bishops at Rome, in this regard, was very 
decisive, and I may say even somewhat startling, to the Clergy 
of this country, as it certainly must have been in a much 
greater degree to the authorities at Rome. I twas, however, the 
proper and honest action for the Church in this country, and 
Rome recognized it as such. Home Rule and Rome Rule, is 
what the Chnrcb in this country need ; but we must not push 
Home Rule too far. We must encourage Rome to come nere 
in order to see the land with her own eyes. There is one 
thing we must not forget in connection with the coming of a 
Delegate to this country ', when an effort is about to be made to 
bring the Qhurch of this land into harmony with the strict dis- 
cipline of the Universal Church : that his presence could in no 
manner add to the supreme power which our Bishops already 
possess, but that it might materially add to the power of the 
Clergy. Whether this idea has anything to do with the so- 
called " national reasons " against the coming of a Delegate, 
at least in the minds of some few members of the Episcopacy, 
I would not venture to assert. 

The firm attitude of the Archbishops with regard to Amer- 
ican affairs, and which has been sanctioned by Rome, forms a 
• precedent for the American Clergy, whose equally earnest re- 
quest to be allowed their full canonical share in the same 
Home Rule is only a proof of their enlightened zeal for the 
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greater welfare of the Church. If we are very much in 
earnest in calling the attention of Rome and of our own Bish- 
ops to this point, we do not feel that our action should create 
much surprise, for if the authorities at Rome leave the matter 
entirely in the hands of the Bishops, it is to be feared that 
they will manifest little inclination to share their power with 
the Priests. If the Propaganda were thoroughly acquainted 
with the real state of the Church in the United States, it 
might give at one day's notice, tfte power ashed by the Priests, 
and the Bishops of the country would not make the slight- 
est objection. 

Rome still thinks that the body of Bishops in this country 
have somewhat the politico-religious influence that the Bishops 
have, or that they formerly had, in old Catholic countries 
where the State controlled the nominations, and where, conse- 
qently, the power of the State was in part represented by the 
Bishops. Hence she is afraid that any independent action of 
hers with regard to the nominating of Bishops, or any other 
very important measure, might create dissatisfaction in all 
ranks of the American Church from the sole fact of its fail- 
ing to find favor with the Episcopacy. This misunderstand- 
ing of the real influence of the Clergy and people in this 
country gives our Bishops a wonderful power at Rome, where 
the Bishops are regarded, as they should be, as the full ex- 
pression of the will of Clergy and Laity. This should be so, 
and would be so, de facto as well as dejure, in all respects, if 
the Bishops were chosen by the Clergy. But perhaps I am 
going too far. I am only, however, giving a reason for the fact 
that Rome hesitates to take independent action in the matter of 
allowing the Priests of this country a share in the election of 
Bishops, though she is undoubtedly in favor of their exercis- 
ing it. 

The coming of a Delegate who could speak our language, 
would have much influence in removing this misunder- 
standing and obtaining proper recognition for the great part 
which belongs to the Clergy in the affairs of the American 
Church. It may not be out of place to quote what I said in 
the old pamphlet on this point. 

i9 A ? things are in this country, all the Bishops united, but 
apart from the Priests and the people^ who with us are a unit, 
could not cause Borne any annoyance, even if so inclined for 
any measure, no matter how much opposed to their will, that 
Rome should think proper to enforce. The only sources from 
which any trouble can arise are the Priests and the people, who 
hold towards the Bishops in this country, at least in a finan- 
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rial point of view, somewhat the relation thai the civil power 
iolds towards them in Europe. Here the Bishops depend 
-upon thi voluntary offerings of the people and upon the per* 
sonal efforts of the Priests, whose zeal may increase or dimin- 
ish those offerings at will. The person on whom the growth of 
the Church in this country depends mainly, is the Priest. I 
am simply stating the condition of things in the United States. 
There is not, as far as I am aware, the same state of things in 
any other country. This exceptional state of things is hardly 
understood outside of this country, and if Home were 
thoroughly aware of it, there would be one great step made 
towards securing the power of nominating the Bishops for the 
Priests." 

It is the Clergv that have actually made the Church what she 
is in the United States, and strange to say, they have no more to 
say in legislating for the interests of the same Church than the 
inhabitants of South Africa. Their zeal gathers up the 

FUNDS THAT BRING CONSOLATION TO THE HEART OF THE Holy 

Father in the midst of his own ungrateful countrymen, and 
yet the mere Priests have hardly any channel of communica- 
tion open between them and the Propaganda. Their voice can- 
not make itself heard. As we have no Papal Representative 
here to whom we could open our minds without reserve, 
were it not wise to give us some means, some easy and trust- 
worthy means, of giving expression to our wants ? The absence 
of a iJelegate, and the absence of any and every American or 
even English speaking person, in and around the Propaganda, 
cuts the American Clergy off practically from all direct commu- 
nication with Rome. 

It is strange that the English language has not more attrac- 
tions for some of those ecclesiastics that could use it to such 
advantage for the Church of this land. What a godsend it 
would be to some of our American Priests, who may not talk 
Italian or French, or only imperfectly, to find, even among 
the assistant clerks in the Propaganda, one or two persons to 
whom they could write, or with whom they might freely con- 
verse in explanation of matters that perhaps had necessitated 
their traveling so many thousand miles from home. Looking 
at things, as I thought, practically; but as others may judge, 
impertinently, I wondered why a few of our American Col- 
lege young men could not be retained even as assistant-clerks 
in the Propaganda, after their ordination. It would certainly 
be a great convenience to American Priests, and they would 
fully appreciate this favor on the part of the Propaganda, which 
would gain much more than the trifling expense of a mere 
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nominal salary of a few young men. The person should be aH 
American who speaks Italian, but not an Italian who speaks 
English. It would do more good in another direction; it 
would certainly put an end to that matter to which I referred in 
the old pamphlet, and for which one or two persons in the 
United States, and not in Rome, are totally responsible. The 
words I used were these : " Notwithstanding all our extraor- 
dinary growth, notwithstanding all our extraordinary resources, 
and notwithstanding our oft-repeated determination to bring 
the Church of this country under strict ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline; notwithstanding all this, the Laity and the Priests, 
and the very Bishops themselves, of the great American Church 
ha/oe to depend upon the enterprise of a pious lady convert at 
Rome for the first authentic information of the appointment 
of the Bishops for this country. 

We do not blame the lady ; but we ara certainly inclined to 
find fault with those one or two prelates without whose influence 
a female could never have obtained such recognition, and but 
for whose influence, at least, one English-speaking ecclesiastic 
would have been assistant-clerk at the Propaganda. It is sur- 
passing strange that some of our Americans who are devoutly 
scrupulous and punctilious in matters purely ecclesiastical, 
should not be more anxious than they are in confiding eccle- 
siastical matters to ecclesiastical persons // / The matter to 
which I now call attention has occasioned much unfavorable 
comment in all ranks of the Church in this country, among 
Laity and Clergy, and even among the Bishops ; and rr should 
be stopped at once. " Non tali auxilio, nee def ensoribus istis 
tempus eget." 

I am not ignorant of the great importance of this 
matter or of the great delicacy of touching it ; but as long 
as those who are responsible for it fail to see it in its proper 
light, we are justifiea in calling the attention of Home to it*; 
and Rome will put a stop to it. The blame is on the American 
side, and we must all feel annoyed that blame should be 
attached to any one, and especially to those whose influence is 
by no means insignificant, and who may be a most demon- 
strative element in the coming Council, since they are firmly 
opposed to giving any share in Episcopal elections to the Priests. 
Those persons should remember that the Priests are the proper 
persons to be relied on in all ecclesiastical matters ; and tnat by 
employing other channels they are not only injuring them- 
selves personally, but also the Church. 

Borne will give us all tKe fair-play we want, but Home must 
g*t fair-play for herself. She is anxious to ascertain the true 
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state of the Church in this Great Republic ; let us tell it to her 
ourselves, and not permit a small clique of a few individuals^ 
or even a pious lady, to do all the talking for us. 

It is a great pity that some of the great men of Home, and 
especially of those who have control of the affairs of the 
American Church, do not come here even in an unofficial 
capacity, in order to learn what Rome is so anxious to know. 
A few years' travel of such men would do infinite good. There 
is no doubt but the warmest and most enthusiastic welcome 
would be given them in all sections of the Great Republic. Is 
it not worm trying ? Let one of Rome's greatest men come 
here, such as Cardinal Parocchi, who has so many extraordinary 
qualities to render his visit a great blessing to the United States. 
Rome's most loyal children will give him as warm a welcome 
here as any Prince of the Church nas ever received in Catholic 
lands ; ana perhaps in after years they may congratulate them- 
selves on having seen at least one ^Pope whose presence had 
honored the Great Republic. The great gain to the American 
Church and to Rome herself would well repay the incon- 
venience of such a visit. Let us see more of Rome, and let 
Rome see more of us with her own eyes. 
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CHAPTER V. 

objections continued. 

The Bishops are the Only Persons Qualified to Advise 
Home on this Point ; and the Bishops are Opposed to 
the Giving of this Power. The Clergy Are Not All 
in Favor of It. Many Other Objections Made and 
Answered. 

I was saying that Rome must know the condition ot the 
country before making any serious changes. The question 
naturally arises i ere : Who are to give, Rome the proper in- 
formation ? Some, of course, will say that the information 
must come from the Bishops, and from them alone, and that if 
they are opposed to the change, this should end all discus- 
sion of the matter by Priests or by anybody else. 

We must remember, however, that we are not discussing 
an article of faith, and that where mere judgment and practi- 
cal experience and love for the Church are required, the 
united voices of the Clergy and Laity and of many among 
the Bishops must have great weight. There is no doubt but 
the voice of the laity is entirely in our favor ; and the people 
whose goodwill has always been sought in the appointment 
of Bishops should have this concession granted them. 

In this country, where the interests of Priests cmd people 
home been so identical, the people are willing to lea/oe their 
choice to thi judgment of the Priests. In giving the Priests 
the power ashed, you give the people all they desire in the 
Umted States. While granting, then, the great force of the 
negative voice of, say, most of the Bishops, for mere argument's 
sake, the united voices of so many others are certainly suffi- 
cient to make them reflect seriously on the prudence of with- 
holding a right which nothing but ea&raordznary reasons will 
justify. 

It is human nature, and we all share it to a great extent, 
no matter how high w;e climb the ladder of perfection, topa/rt 
reluctantly, or, at least, very slowly, with power, and espe- 
cially when long possessed. It may, of course, be alleged that 
it is equally human to desire power, and hence, that the 
Clergy are in favor of obtaining a voice in the election of 
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their Bishops. There is, however, this difference, that one 
side is withholding what belongs to the other, and that the 
Clergy are only asking what is their right and what is guar- 
anteed them by the laws of the Church. If mere weight of 
judgment be taken, I think the verdict is in favor of granting 
this power to the Priests, for we must not forget that the 
j udgment of tho Bishops in this matter is simply the judg- 
ment of persons who a few years ago were themselves mere 
Priests. 

Would All the Priests Favor the Change? 

I do not presume to say that every Priest would favor it, 
for this would be moraliy impossible, considering that many 
of them have lately come from other lands, where such a power 
does not exist, and where political considerations render it 
impossible for many years to come. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, but a vast majority would vote for it. All those of the 
country, or ordained for the country, or who have become 
identified with the country from long residence, are in favor 
of it. There is no doubt but some of our so-called American 
Priests would object to such a change. I mean Priests who 
call themselves Americans, but who are only a short time in 
the country, and whose conduct as reported ; t Rome forms 
one of the greatest obstacles against entrusting the American 
Priests with the power of electing the Bishops. It is strange 
that many of our Bishops manifest partiality for such men ; 
perhaps on account ot obtaining them already ordained with- 
out expense to the Diocese, if the matter were thoroughly 
examined, it would be found that most of the real complaints 
against the fitness of Am rican Priests come from these very 
source. These men would not only oppose any measure tend- 
ing^ to establish strict law, but it would be a very easy matter 
to induce them to send a petition to the Council at Baltimore 
protesting against giving the power of Episcopal nominations 
to the Clergy; K ep this class of men at a distance, and the 
American Priests will enjoy a better reputation at Borne. 
We have to bear the sins of others. 

The Chuboh is not Sufficiently Developed in this 
Country to Justify such a Change. 

There may be a few exceptional places in the Far West or 
Southwest where the temporary or missionary law may still 
be left in force ; but theie is no other part of the world where 
the Church is in a more flourishing condition than in the 
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United States. To us in this country, and especially to 
those of us who know how matters are elsewhere, it seems 
preposterous to attempt to prove this proposition. If we are 
to count only practical Catholics, New York City is the most 
Catholic city in the world. Philadelphia and Brooklyn in 
this respect will compare with the greatest cities of Continen- 
tal Europe. There are more Catholics in the City of New 
York than there are inhabitants in any city of Italy. 

What do we lack ? Absolutely nothing. We have the 
faith, the zeal and the firm attachment to the See of Peter 
that are not surpassed, and that are hardly equaled, by any 
other Church of Christendom. Churches and other manifesta- 
tions of religion abound, and are arising daily as if by mira- 
cle. And yet, forsooth, we are not fiilly developed to justify 
the establishing of the regular law of the Church ! ! ! No ; we 
must submit to the old missionary and un-American system, 
against which the old pioneer Priests protested — a system good 
enough, perhaps, a hundred years ago, when Priests were very 
few and when congregations were mainly composed of the 
half-savage Indians of the forests ; but entirely inadequate to 
our growth of to-day. 

But will not the Granting of such a Power Tend to 
Excite too much Ambition among the Priests ? 

Granting, for argument's sake, that a few of our city Pastors 
take it into their heads to spend a little extra time in dispens- 
ing hospitality to their fellow-Priests from the country, with 
the double view, if you will, of showing that they possess the 
ordinary virtues of a Priest, and, a least, one of those required 
of a Bishop, such ambition will harm no one. Should our 
city Pastors, however, presume too much on the verdancy of 
their country guests, tney are more likely to become the 
laughing-stocks, than the Bishops of the country. The plan 
of voting by the Priests renders mere individual diplomacy of 
no avail. The best man in this case has the best chance. Be- 
sides, the Bishops may retain the veto power, and thus render 
any such ambition ineffective. 

Not so, however, with our present system, which makes it 
possibly to awaken ambition that may destroy the best quali- 
ties of men, otherwise most worthy, by involving them in a 
career of diplomacy that banishes for ever the filial love and 
reverence that should al way attach to the spiritual head of the 
Diocese. The new plan, as I *iav<) said, makes it morally im- 
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possible for the choice to depend virtually on one or two per- 
sons, who, years in anticipation of the events, inform a certain 
person of tneir intention of elevating him to a certain position, 
and who, having secured his own active co-operation towards 
his own election, are responsible for a course of action, ren- 
dered necessary, indeed, for the success of their mutual 
scheme, but hardly pardonable in secular politics, and cer- 
tainly most contemptible in the eyes of God's Church. With 
our present plan this is possible ; with the one suggested, it 
is not. 

New Titles. 

The Priests ask this power, not through ambition, but solely 
for the benefit of the Church. Anything that tends to ere .te 
unworthy ambition among the Priests should meet with no 
encouragement from any side. And for this reason it is with 
real pain that we see an attempt made to introduce a Long us, 
of late, titles and distinctions hitherto unknown, and certainly 
without apparent usefulness to the Church of this country, 
and calculated more than anything else to lay the foundation 
of that same foolish and silly ambition so much apprehended. 
It is a question whether such dignities have done, any real 
good to the Church even in aristocratic lands where they are 
bo numerous ; and it is more than questionable whether they 
will benefit the Church in this republican country, where 
such honors, at least at the present time, are more likel v to 
create a smile at the expense of their possessors than to awaken 
reverence among their fellow-Priests. 

Home is not over- anxious to confer such honors on Priests 
of this country unless asked to do so. No Priest of the United 
States. has ever asked for those distinctions, and it is little less 
(than a strain on his humility to accept them when informed 
by his Bishop that he has asked and obtained them for him. 
The Americans are most practical people, and they wish to 
see the cui-hono of all things. It seems to them that such hon- 
ors are likely to injure the old Apostolic and democratic 
spirit of the American Priesthood. 

We do not covet honors, nor do we grudge the highest hon- 
ors that the Church can confer u] on our really distinguished 
men, but we cannot view with indifference the introduction 
of distinctions that must, as a matter of course, extend to 
many wh<>m we may not regard as deserving of them as our- 
selves. Such honors are practically calculated to compel us 
to feel an inferiority, without any corresponding benefit to 
the Church. The greatest blessing a Church can have is a 
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high-toned, self-respecting clergy. We have this. Why, 
then, attempt to introduce castes among us? Who are re- 
sponsible for this? If Rome really understands that the 
Bishops, the Clergy, and even the Laity, are unanimously op- 
posed to the necessity or the utility of introducing here what 
the Priests consider a most odious and invidious distinction, 
she will soon put a sto^ to it. 

We are proud of true mental ability, and hence we honor 
those men who have gained a D. D. in a public contest. 
These are the only titled men that we need, and the real Mon- 
signori of the Church in this land. 

The typical American Priest is neither selfish nor ambi- 
tious, but he is unwilling to be forced to acknowledge an in- 
feriority for which there is no u raison d'etre " 4< Aut Caesar, 
auk nullus," is his motto : u Either a Bishop or a simple 
Priest." He labors as a very Apostle, never once casting a 
single thought on the honors and distinctions so well known 
and so much prized by foreign ecclesiastics. His only real 
ambition is the hard work of the mission, and as far as the 
mere worldly distinction is concerned, it makes very little 
difference to him whether he. wears the red hat of the Cardi- 
nal or the humble garb of a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre. 
I am aware that this language may be very rude, indeed, ac- 
cording to some, but I know that the sentiments I express are 
those of the whole country. 

The Church needs many things, but she certainly does not 
need this. Those who are responsible for this new mode of 
honoring our Priests are hardly doing the wise thing for the 
Church ; and it is to be hoped that some of our shrewd and far- 
seeing fathers of the coming Council may give them a polite 
hint not to ash for any more Monsignori, at least for a very 
long time to come. 

" Psincipiis obsta, sero medecina paratur, 
Cum mala per longas convaluere moras." 

Let Well-enough Alone. 

This is hardly a Catholic or an American principle. Tilings 
are not well-enough for the Church when they are easily sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and when circumstances render this 
improvement imperative. Matters are not at all well-enough 
as they are now. This hardly requires proof for those who see 
beneath the surface. It would not be prudent or profitable to 
spread the proofs before the public in a pamphlet. A few of 
the most glaring needs of the Church have heen referred to 
because they are already too well known. 
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TnE Chuboh has Prospered under the Present System, 
ant Hence we should not Change it. 

The growth of t|ie Church has not been in consequence of oui 
present imperfect form of government, but in spite of it It is 
the hard-working apostolic Priest under the guidance of the 
equally hard-working and zealous Bishop that made the Church 
wnat she is. The argument that holds the plan is best because 
the Church has flourished while it was in existent proves too 
much, since the same reasoning would abolish ail Clerical 
Retreats, all Synods, all Conferences, all Bishops', Councils, 
and many other old-fashioned requirement* of the Church, 
simply because more than a few of our Bishops get along with- 
out them, and their Dioceses are send to be most flourishing. If, 
however, matters do flourish (I), or at any rate seem to flourish, 
without those grand old safeguards which the wisdom of 
mother Church has thrown around the Bishop for his own sake 
as well as for that of his Priests and his People, is there any 
reason to suppose that affairs would be less prosperous if all 
the appliances qfHhe Church were in full operation t The 
progress of the Church has not -been advanced by neglecting 
her laws. On the contrary, our present system, as practised by 
some, and a good number, is a compa/ratwe nightmare on the 
progress of the Church. No Clerical Retreats, no Conferences, 
no advice asked from Council from one end of the year to the 
other ! ! ! And this is substantially the argument against a 
change ! ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Other Reasons why the Clergy ask a change. 

The system should be changed. It leaves the very Bish- 
ops themselves at a great disadvantage. Everything con- 
sidered the Bishops are doing according to the best of 
their ability. Some of them, owing to old customs and 
precedents of the exercise of arbitrary power, which the 
absence of well-defined law rendered possible, and even 
pardonable in the past, are tempted to be a canon law to 
themselves. It was not very long ago that it was humor- 
ously said by Pope Pius IX* that an American Bishop had 
more jurisdiction than himself. The Clergy are in a 
great measure dependent on the Bishop 1 s inierpretation 
of a loosely defined law, and this is the cause of as 
much, if not, indeed, more, inconvenience to the Bishop 
than to the Priest. I am not at all in sympathy with those 
who are ever retailing their real or imaginary grievances 
against Bishops, but who in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred are the authors of their own misfortunes. I would, 
however, have the law sharply defined for bishops as well 
as for Priests. 

It is no easy matter to exercise supreme power with su- 
preme moderation. It is a task that very few men, and 
especially men who have little experience in the art of 
governing, as some of our Bishops, are capable of perform- 
ing. Some are so earnest in applying all the might of the 
most odious laws, for the greater honor and glory of God, 
as they firmly believe, that they seem to be totally igno- 
rant of the fact that Prie3ts have any rights at all, save to 
submit absolutely, and under pain of being regarded as 
most rebellious subjects, to their harsh interpretation, and 
harsher application, of cold, formal and ill-defined law. 
The spirit of the Church is mildness itself and a Bishop 
is expected to govern as a tender father and not as a 
magistrate who ever holds the rod in terror em. 

I do not presume to say that the Bishops are unreason- 
able or unkind to the Priests. Most of the difficulties that 
arise between them are owing to the badly defined laws 
that throw all the power into the hands of the Bishops and 
leave comparativelv u^hine: to the Priests. This is cal- 
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ciliated to create a feeling of insecurity and a want of man- 
liness in the Priest to have the hand of absolute power 
ever raised over his head, though the Church tells the 
Bishop to be extremely cautious in the exercise of that 
power. The mere caprice of an excentric person may take 
advantage of such power and destroy the future of a noble 
worker in the Church. It is true, we are called "Rectors" and 
we are told that we can not be moved from our Churches. 
Well, if I mistake not the Bishop has still the absolute 
power of changing a Priest from one Church to another 
against the will of that Priest, though he be a Rector. 
What is a "Rector" in this country? Nobody knows. 
We are called "Rectors," but there are no 4k Rectors," as 
such, in the United States. What are we then ! 

A nother matter that tells more against the so called Rec- 
tor, is removing his parish from him when the law re- 
quires too much formality in removing himself, or when 
te Priest may he tempted to appeal to Rome even after 
his removal. His parish may be easily divided. A relig- 
ious order may get permission to build a church in part of 
his parish. The Bishop may, of course, assign fixed limits 
to the new parish so-called, and besides giving the Holy 
Fathers full jurisdiction over all classes of Catholics of all 
nationalities within those limits, allow them also in virtue 
of his plenary power to baptize and to marry persons 
within their neighbor's parish, even when the neighbor 
can speak the foreign language of those baptized or mar- 
ried, at least, well enough to ad/minister these sacra 
merits; or even when such persons speak English lan- 
guage as fluently as their mother tongue. This gives 
two Pastors within the same parish, a thing that is new 
to canon law. What can the Pastor do ? Protest. What 
more ? Nothing, absolutely nothing. I have great respect 
for the Religious Orders, but I think accepting a parish 
under such conditions, is injurious to the orders them- 
selves, as well as unjust to the secular Clergy. I would stop 
such a practice, so contrary to the spirit and the inten- 
tion of the Church, which wishes every Pastor to have his 
own sheep and that he should knpw them and they should 
follow ms voice and not that of another. 

The secular Priests are most friendly to their brethren 
of the Religious Orders but they want every Pastor to be 
a pastor over his ownjlock^ to have the limits of his ju- 
risdiction well defined and to be supreme within those 
limits. 
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It is no wonder some of our Female Orders have taken 
advantage of the example set them and by their persist- 
ent system of begging in all directions, outside their 
own parishes and outside their own dioceses, against 
prohibitions of Priests and Bishops, have become the tor- 
ment and the very terror of the business men, the bankers 
and the Merchants of our large cities, Catholics as well as 
Protestants. It is no exaggeration to say that such con- 
duct is a serious injury to those very orders and that it 
lowers the Church in the eyes of strangers, many of whom 
are ceasing to wonder that such persons were driven fom 
other lands. 

The very Sisters of Charity that enter the stores in New 
York City, to make purchases, are mortified when they 
see themselves shunned by the merchants, and even the 
employes, who take it for granted that they are begging 
money. These good Sisters, however, are not of the 
begging class, but the others trade on the esteem which 
-every one has for the Sisters of Charity. Charity that 
costs the church so dearly is very questionable. 

Can nothing be done by way of controlling those Mend- 
icant orders, male and female, that erect extravagant ed- 
ifices without and even against the advice of Priest and 
Bishop, whenever they have obtained the humblest foot- 
ing in a diocese, and who then spread themselves over 
every parish, rudely cropping whatever is green, and 
thus depriving ourselves of the voluntary offerings that 
are necessary for the support of our parish schools? It 
must be remembered that the secular Priests depend en- 
tirely on the voluntary offerings of the laity, having no 
Church endowments as the secular Clergy Jiave even yet 
in Italy, and that, if the spare cash is persistently and 
systematically drawn from our people to build and main- 
tain edifices that are far less needed than parish sclioola 
and orphan asylums, the schools and the asylums must 
suffer. Our schools, in many places, are now suffering 
from this evil ; our people are suffering from it, and even 
those charitable people friendly to the Catholic Church, 
though not of her communion, are pestered by those male 
.and female itinerant collectors or beggars. This has al- 
ready become a crying abuse ; and it is a common thing 
for male and female " tramps" to go from house to house 
soliciting money, pretending to be father so-and-so or 
sister so-and-so from certain well-known monasteries or 
convents. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Kind of men we need a5d how to get them. • 

This chapter is taken word for word from the old pam- 
phlet: 

"The Church in this country has begun to experience 
troubles — as to the causes and the remedies, I cannot be 
said to be ignorant. I have already pointed out some of 
the difficulties experienced in this land ; how are we to 
remedy these and others that we are aware of ? The rem- 
edy lies in the very power that I ask. It will stand on 
its own merits without the aid of arguments from the 
state of the Church in Europe. Our present system of 
nominating Bishops is a comparative drawback to the 
growth of the Church here. It aims at giving us the best 
men, but it does not always succeed. It gives us men of 

Eiety, and of learning, but it does not give us men of 
trge experience on the mission, and of large experience 
among men. This experience is one of the most impor- 
tant qualifications for a Bishop in the United States. In 
other countries the temporal affairs of the Church depend 
in a great measure on the civil power, or they have been 
fixed by former legislation, but in this place the Church 
is being built, and new developments are presenting 
themselves from day to day and demanding immediate 
solution. To meet these, to buy and sell, and exchange 
property, and to govern a large number of Priests, re- 
quires a man of wisdom, of prudence, of experience, and 
of tact. The mere business qualities so absolutely neces- 
sary in this country, are hardly thought of in Europe, 
where piety and learning suffice to watch over the estab- 
lished order of things. There is an exceptional state of 
things in this country that requires this new element, if 
I may so call it, in the American Bishop. 

Hence, to make a man a Bishop in this country who 
has never been on his mission, is a cruelty to the man 
himself, if he feels his inability, and it is also a great in- 
justice to the Church. He may be a great theologian, or 
a great saint, but he is certainly not qualified to be a 
Bishop without a thorough acquaintance with the dio- 
cese and the Priests of the diocese. It may happen that 
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a man has piety and learning and still is practically unfit 
to govern the smallest parish, not to talk of a whole dio- 
cese. 

We want men who know how to govern, and also who 
know the country, and the people they are to govern. 
God has blessed his Church with such men in the past, 
and we have such men now among us. But there are 
some who are sadly wanting in these business qualifica- 
tions. Some one may say : This is speaking disparaging- 
ly of our Bishops, and it is very unbecoming in a Priest 
to do so. It is far from my mind to wish to say the re- 
motest word in dispraise of our great and good Bishops. 
No man can be blamed for want of experience on the 
mission ; and it is not wrong to say that such experience 
is necessary for a Bishop in this country. I do not find 
fault with the Bishops personally, but with the system 
that fails to give us the best men for the present wants of 
the Church. 

The Best Men and How to Get Them. 

The best men are those who have labored long and suc- 
cessfully on the mission, and who have manifested ability 
in the management" of important affairs. Now, the 
Priests of the mission are the best qualified to choose 
such men, for they know their fellow-Priests thoroughly. 
The Bishops are often unable, owing to circumstances, to 
decide whether certain persons have the requisite quali- 
ties, whereas the same persons cannot escape the scrutiny 
of a hundred or more of their fellow- Priests. I do not 
say that a young Priest, just from the seminary, should 
be allowed to decide on the qualifications of a Bishop or 
the wants of the Church. This power should be confined 
to the rectors of Churches, even to those rectors who may 
have been a certain number of years on the mission. 

But supposing the power limited to this number, and 
supposing them to be well qualified for the choice of a 
Bishop, is it certain that they would nominate the best 
men? I think they would. But would not the exercise 
of such a power lead to disorder and scandal ? I think 
not, providing always proper legislation regulates the ex- 
ercise of this power. But would it not give rise to bitter 
feelings on the score of nationalities % 1 think any feel- 
ings arising on this account would be much less intense 
than those that are engendered by our pre&int mode of 
nominating. 
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Will it give rise to disorders or scandals ! There might 
be some lack of order were there no laws as to the time, 
place, and manner of exercising this power. It is not 
necessary that the place of meeting should be a 7iotel, or 
that every Priest in the diocese, young or old, should be 
present at the nominations. Proper safeguards will pre- 
vent any disorder. Take, for example, the case of Ire- 
land where the Priests exercise this power ; there is not 
the slightest fear of disorder or of disedification. The 
voting takes place under the supervision of the Metropol- 
itan in the Cathedral of the deceased Bishop on the oc- 
casion of the " Month's Mind." In this meeting, where 
everything is calculated to inspire them with the gravity 
and the solemnity of the work before them, none are per- 
mitted to vote save the parish Priests. The Bishops of 
the Province are generally present on account of the 
" Month's Mind," but whether they are or not, they and 
the Metropolitan send the three names voted for by the 
Priests to Rome with their own comments as to the quali- 
fications of each person voted for. They may consider 
the dignissimus or the Priests only dignus, or vice versa; 
or they may advise Rome to reject all the names, and to 
appoint a person who may have received only one single 
vote at the meeting of the Priests. This influence of the 
Bishops has very often succeeded in rendering the choices 
of the Priests ineffective, and causing much dissatisfac- 
tion in many parts of Ireland. This point should not be 
lost sight or, if we wish the choice of the Priests in this 
country to be more than a mere nominal one. The best 
way, perhaps, for us would be to nominate subject to the 
veto of the Bishops. However, this is only a suggestion. 

Will the Rectors Nominate the Best Men ? 

Are the rectors likely to give us the most pious and the 
most learned men ? Perhaps not ; but they will certainly 
give us men with sufficient piety and learning, and with 
the prudence and tact so necessary in this new country. 
The Church can avail herself of all the piety and of all 
the learning of her children without making them Bish- 
ops. A man may be a saint, but a very poor Bishop ; he 
may know how to teach philosophy in a college, but be 
very poorly fitted for governing Priests on the mission. 
He may govern, but he will have to be always making 
laws of his own, or recurring to the most odious laws of 
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the Church, to enforce the obedience to what he may re- 
gard as his most conscientious duty. 

The rectors will give us men for whose want of experi- 
ence we shall not be compelled to apologize to our own 
people as well as to those outside the Church. 

My idea is expressed by an anecdote that is told of St. 
Bernard, who was asked to vote for a prior of the monas- 
tery. Of the first man proposed to him under the plea 
that he was the most holy in the monastery, he said, 
" If he be the most holy, let him pray for us ; " of anoth- 
er, who was the most learned, he said, " If he be the most 
learned, let him teach us ;" but of the last who was most 
prudent, he said, " If he be the most prudent man, in the 
name of God let him govern us." This is the class of 
men the Church needs. The Priests will give us the best 
men. The condition of the Priests in this country is dif- 
ferent from that of Priests in other lauds. Here the 
Priests themselves have built up the Church and made 
her the wonder of Christendom. They have done, in a 
comparatively short time, what it required centuries to 
do in other countries. Their zeal and their disinterested- 
ness are beyond question; and yet we ask, "Will they 
take a conscientious interest in giving us the men to rule 
the churches that are the work of their own hands V\ 
There is not a more hardworking body of Priests in the 
world than our own. Give them fair play and they will 
give us the men, who will make short work of our pres- 
ent numerous complaints of insubordination on the part 
of the Clergy. 

Will not Bitter Feelings op Nationalities Arise ? 

Well, no matter what system is employed there will be 
more or less of nationality felt, owing to the great variety 
of nations that are represented here. I consider every 
Priest an American who has been in the country from his 
youth and who has been thoroughly identified with the 
spirit of the country. With this definition of an Amer- 
ican, I think any system that forces men of other nation- 
alities upon the country, does a great injury to religion. 
Our present system is not at all free from this charge. 
Let there be no question of nationality raised, but if there 
is, let the Bishop be American. This would indeed be a 
very strong objection, if it could be urged against the 
proposed plan. In fact, the very plan we now employ 
seems to provoke this very question. We fall into a 
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greater evil by trying to avoid a lesser one, for, in order 
to avoid the charge of nationality, we appoint in many 
parts of the country the very men who are totally oppos- 
ed to the nationality of the majority of the Priests and 
the people of the diocese, men whose youth, whose early 
training, whose habits of thought, and, in some cases, 
whose very language, are foreign to the country. Hu- 
man nature is human nature, and the Church does not 
require us to divest ourselves of it altogether; and as 
long as we live we are inclined to grumble when we think 
we have cause. We can not blame people or Priests if 
they labor with less enthusiasm under such Bishops, than 
under those who understand and sympathize with them. 

Defects of our Present System. 

What would people in Germany say if some American, 
with all his Yankee ways, were to be appointed over 
them, on the plea that there were a large number of Ame- 
ricans in that section of Germany ? They would hardly 
submit with a good grace, for they would think that the 
Americans might be well attended if a second Vicar Gen- 
eral were appointed for their special benefit. 

You may say that the Bishop does not depend upon 
majorities in the discharge of his episcopal functions. He 
certainly does not; but the best interests of the Church 
are consulted by keeping people and Clergy united, and 
a Bishop who has the great majority of Priests and people 
firmly united with him, may do much good, where the 
Church depends entirely on the voluntary offerings of the 
people. 

You may say it makes very little difference to a Bishop 
whether the Priests or the people are satisfied with his ap- 
pointment. It makes a very great difference to the Church, 
and this fact i3 making itself felt very materially in many 
parts of the country. It is all very well to say that Priests 
and D33ple should always cheerfully submit to those whom 
the Church ha3 placed to rule them. This should be so, 
and would be so, and if it is not always the case, it is in 
a graat measure owing to the system which renders it very 
difnsilt. Man are not always chosen who are identified 
with tha country and with the majoritv of the people who 
have built up religion and who are still its main support 
If W9 have a choice of plans, we should choose the best. 
The men chosen by the Priests will always have a majority 
of Priests and people to support them, and no matter what 
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feelings of nationality may at first be felt, they will soon 
vanish after the will of the greater number shall have been 
made known. This is a representative country and we 
are used to submit without grumbling to the decision of 
the majority,- so that the giving of this power to the 
Priests will tend to do away with feelings of nationality, 
and not to increase them. With our present system, we 
seldom have a respectable minority satisfied ; and hence 
we create these bitter disappointments that militate against 
the growth of the Church. Our present system ignores 
ex prof es so the will of the Priests ■, and makes it even im- 
possible for them to exercise any scrutiny as to the moral 
or intellectual, or business qualifications of the person 
into whose hands are to be committed the destinies of the 
diocese. So strict is the secrecy observed in sending the 
names to Rome, that the very Priests who have spent 
themselves in building up the Church cannot obtain a ink- 
ling of who is to be their Bishop. But, perhaps they 
would criticise him too severely if they were to know him, 
and thus prevent his nomination. I think the man whose 
character cannot stand a severe criticism is hardly the best 
man for a Bishop ; and I think that it were much better 
to prevent his nomination by proper representations to 
Rome than to be sending these representations when it is 
too late. 

It is thought better to stifle all dissatisfaction by an- 
nouncing the names after the confirmation has taken 1 
place, when the fear of giving scandal, and the stringent 
laws of the Church governing such matters are regarded 
as proof against unfavorable public comments/ This, 
however, is hardly the wisest plan, for it only intensifies 
dissatisfaction and causes many of the Priests and the 
laity to lose heart in their work, on account of charges to 
insubordination from their spiritual head, whose piety 
and learning, and good intentions, are outweighed by his 
want of experience in the management of the great in- 
terests which their prudence and liberality have given to 
the Church. 

There are not more law abiding Priests and people in 
the world than those of the United States. But they 
want all orders of the Church to abide by law, and it is 
in the interest of the Church that th^y are unwilling to 
see it violated with impunity. The Council of Baltimore 
in 1866 made very wise laws for the needs of the Church 
at that time, but many of those laws are no more observed 
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in many parts of this country than if they were made for 
the man in the moon. Even many of the restraints placed 
on the mode of selecting men for bishoprics have to yield 
to the personal preferences of individuals. This is an 
abuse that Rome will not sustain, and the person who 
calls attention to it, is working for the true interests of 
the ChurcU, It is not at all necessary to give instances, 
bnt new legislation is necessary to render such abuses 
impossible/ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Remedy. The Coming Council. Concluding 

Remarks. 

What is the remedy for these and many other matters 
that may not be mentioned in a pamphlet % I think the 
remedy will come when we get the men who understand 
thoroughly the real wants of the Church and who can 
wield all the moral power of the diocese by possessing the 
confidence of Priests and people. The Church wants such 
men; and such men she can have by permitting the Priests, 
or at least a fair representation of them, to make, or to 
assist the Bishops in making, the selection. The laity, 
too, have a right to some consideration ; and at present 
they have no say directly or indirectly on such matters, 
and God knows they deserve it, in this country, at any 
rate. It is true, they lay no claim to a voice in the 
election of a Bishop, such as was granted them by the 
ancient law of the Church from the very days of the 
Apostles, but they have reason to expect the best men 
that the ranks of the Clergy can furnish. This is not done, 
and it is too patent to require proof. Is it not a crime 
against them, and in some sense high treason against the 
Church to deny them this \ They nave a right to those 
men for whose drawbacks they must not be forced to 
apologize. The Church has them, and the Church should 
be free to employ them in the Episcopacy. 

The Coming Council. 

What have the Clergy to expect from the Council % I 
must confess I have little hope of obtaining the power we 
ask unless we take united action, such as that already 
suggested. The Council will, without doubt, be a great 
blessing, if this question is fairly met and solved. Any 
attempt to postpone the question, or to give us a mere 
shadow of power, will only serve to irritate the Clergy and 
to increase the evil. I am no alarmist. This question is 
a burning one ; and its neglect would be most unwise. 
It underlies nearly all the other questions that are press- 
ing for immediate consideration. Without this chanpe, 
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others will hardly effect much. There is certainly a 
grand opportunity, and one that Rome fully sanctions, 
of healing many wounds and of giving the Church an ele- 
ment of strength that nothing else can secure her. If we 
want real unity, give the Clergy the power of nominating 
the rulers of the Church. 

Any attempt at postponing the Council, or substituting 
for it, the mere narrow policy of one particular diocese, 
and which, perhaps, does not meet the wants of religion 
eyen in that particular diocese, would be a misfortune. 
We want the Plenary Council because we want serious 
changes in our present temporary form of government; 
and we need a broad policy to suit all sections of the 
country. There is no doubt, but some few persons, but 
very few, and they not at all the eminent members of the 
Hierarchy, are opposed to a change and consequently to 
the coming of a Delegate or the coming of a Council. 

Let us hope for great things from the Council. And 
we have good reason to hope for them, for a better selec- 
tion than Archbishop Gibbons could not have been made, 
to preside over the Council. He is an apostolic Bishop; 
and besides his thorough knowledge of the state of tne 
Church in this land, he is heart and soul in sympathy 
with the Priests. He is, moreover, the ruler of a great 
diocese whose traditions favor the rights of the Clergy, 
for it has always paid, at least, some regard to the opinion 
of its distinguished Priests whenever there was question 
of selecting names for the Episcopacy. 

Concluding Remarks. 

Clergy and laity manifest interest, and intense interest 
too, in church affairs in the United States, a thing which 
the Church is almost vainly laboring to bring about in 
many other parts of Christendom, where the results of old 
political complications still weigh her down. Why should 
we not labor earnestly to maintain this state of tilings by 
giving men to govern the people who thoroughly under- 
stand them, and who know how to employ the people to 
help them govern with glory to the Church % There seems 
to be no sound reason against this ; but in many cases 
this is not done; and hence the spirit of discontent which 
is doing its fatal work in many of the most important 
sections of the country. God forbid that I should attempt 
to misrepresent or to exaggerate the true state of matters, 
or that I should wish in any manner to expose unneces- 
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aarily existing evils. I am laboring honestly, and not at 
all imprudently, as some silly persons may charge, to re- 
move one of the most potent causes of mischief to the 
Church in this country. 

We must not be deterred from this work by mere phari* 
saical scandal, or the cry of insubordination which may 
be raised by those who do not at all represent the Epis- 
copacy of this country, and who are bent on perpetuat- 
ing their inefficiency by appointing men of their own in- 
ferior grade. I am working in tne true interest of the 
Episcopacy when I favor the election of men who really 
represent the Clergy and laity and when I oppose such 
men as could not obtain five votes in a hundred, even in 
their own diocese, if the rectors had a say in the elec- 
tions. 

It is the want of ability and of experience in some of 
our Bishops that is causing the blush to rise constantly 
to the cheeks of the intelligent and the educated classes 
of our people, and that causes many of them to grow 
cold in their religion. This coldness, that we can not deny, 
is leading to a much worse state of things, and it is the 
-duty of every Priest to try to stop this evil. Do not wait 
till the laity have lost respect for us and become disgusted 
with us and with religion through our own fault. 

It is very easy to deny the existence of discontent or 
of any cause for it. Denying it, however, is not remov- 
ing it. All the Priests of large experience among clergy 
and laity know too well that such discontent exists and 
that it has a cause. The newspapers place before us 
from time to time occurrences that force the blush to every 
catholic cheek, and Catholics feel that these occurences 
are due, in part, if not mainly, to the want of governing 
capacity in some of those who are entrusted with the in- 
terests of the Church. They do not complain of lack of 
piety or zeal, or, in most cases, of learning, but they do 
complain and most bitterly too, clergy and laity, that 
they are so poorly represented by those who can not ob- 
viate or control the difficulties of themselves and who of- 
ten fail to seek aid through the ordinary channels which 
the Church provides. 

Be not afraid of the independent spirit of clergy or laity. 
Would to God that Catholics of other lands had the same 
faith and zeal and love for His Church that the American 
Catholics possess 1 Let us choose our Bishops. We are 
well qualified to do so. If we are not, how comes it that 
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those persons who but a few years ago labored in our 
ranks, and who, in many cases were hardly distinguish- 
ed in those ranks for extra wisdom or prudence, are now 
so capable, and the only ones in their ovm estimation y 
capable of making episcopal selections t 

You ask the prudence of calling public attention to 
such matters, even granting that they exist. Ask rather 
the wisdom of applying a remedy. Some things cannot 
be cured without calling public attention to them. I do 
not expect to please those who are ignorant of the real 
state of the Church in the United States, or who are afraid 
to acknowledge it publicly, or who are eternally preach- 
ing silence and so-called prudence in the face of the most 
Slaring abuses. Such persons see nothing but perfect 
armony on all sides the result of wonderful ability and 
prudence. 

This is not the remedy. We must face the actual state 
of things. The Church requires this. Calling public at- 
tention to the discontent that exists with the view of ap- 
plying a remedy may be doing the work of God. It may 
not be popular with authority just now ; but we must look 
to the future. The Priest who weighs his own personal 
interests against those of the Church, will not do her 
much good. Charges of ambition or insubordination is 
not judging the case according to its own merits. 

Anything that tends to create disunion or that fails 
to maintain union, in the ranks of Clergy or laity should 
be avoided. In this country people are not inclined to 
tolerate evils that are easily remedied. Why then place 
rulers over them that are so illy qualified to rule ? Why 
bring from other dioceses men, perhaps of sufficient abil- 
lity to govern where they are well known, but who have 
nothing to recommend them that is not possessed in a 
much higher degree by those of the same dioceses ? The 
very factor of strength so strongly insisted upon by St. 
Athanasius and Pope St. Leo, of choosing men of the 
same diocese, whose personal influence and practical 
local knowledge enable them to wield all the moral 
power of a diocese is almost totally ignored in the United 
States. Is this the law of the Church ? Is it common sense t 
If we desire union why not give us the means of securing 
it ? We say the Priests of such and such a diocese are 
hardly the proper persons just now to choose a Bishop. 
Who says so ? Perhaps the very person whose appoint* 
ment has served to bring about this very result. 
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The result of such appointments are seen every day ; 
such Bishops, feeling the slight hold they have on Priests 
and people, and being unable to create enthusiasm by 
their own personal qualities, are disappointed by the 
coldness which can not conceal itself, blame Priests and 
people for want of loyalty and zeal. This state of things 
is by no means confined to a few localities. With our 
present system of election, it is most difficult to apply a 
remedy. It is this want of harmony that is doing its 
fatal work and that is serving as the entering wedge of 
disunion. If allowed to continue, the time is not very far 
distant, when Clergy and Laity will begin to lose heart, 
and, as most of those of Continental Europe of to-day, will 
be unwilling or unable to render help to the Church when 
she called on them in the hour of need. 

It is silly to charge a Priest with lack of reverence for 
the Episcopacy, or with some mere personal end, because he 
speaks out, as the Priest should speak, against evils that 
exist, and advocates a remedy for those evils. Let us 
meet the difficulty honestly, and discuss it honestly : ig- 
noring it, or attempting to cover it up, or villif ying those 
who conscientiously call public attention to it, is not ap- 
plying a remedy ; it is only increasing the evil. 

In other countries the power of the Episcopacy is circum- 
scribed by Canon Law and the jealousy of the civil power ; 
while the full "faculties" from Rome and the non-inter- 
ference in matters of religion on the part of the State 
in this land,Aaw given our Bishops a supreme and dic- 
tatorial power hardly ever wielded by any other body qf 
Bishops in any other time or nation from the foundation 
^Christianity. Is it wise to continue this power? Is 
there a temptation to hold on to this power beyond its 
proper term? 

While there are no people that are more law-abiding 
or that have more real reverence for law, as such, than 
the American people, we must ever bear in mind that 
there are no people that have a more supreme contempt 
for the arbitrary exercise of absolute power than the 
same American people. 

I am not speaking disparagingly of the Episcopacy, 
whose learning, virtue and zeal are proofs 01 the high 
standing of the Priesthood from whose ranks it is re- 
cruited, for it is my very reverence for the illustrious 
Episcopacy of the United States that makes me advocate 
a system of election that will add to its lustre, by giving 
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it in all cases the best men that those ranks can afford, 
and by making as impossible as is is despicable, the very 
suspicion of wire-putting or lobbying in any and every 
section of the country. If I do ieel warm on this ques- 
tion I cannot help it. I have seen the state of the Church 
in other lands, and I am not totally ignorant of some of 
the abuses of election in our own country. Is it not more 
prudent to listen with patience to plain but sharp words 
jrom one of our own household, though our inferior, 
than to be forced in after years to submit to the reproaches 
and the contempt of strangers. The temper of the Clergy 
and the educated classes of the laity of the United States 
should be heeded, for it is one of righteous impatience 
with the many reproaches to which the inexperience and 
the want of ability on the part of some of their otherwise 
pious and amiable guides oblige them to submit. 

Our present form of government has done much good, 
but, though far superior to that system which political 
complications have forced upon, and to some extent, en- 
grafted upon her, and which have handicapped her, and 
^compelled her to labor at great disadvantages even in 
the most Catholic countries, still, it fails to give the 
•Church, in many cases, the men whose broad minds, en- 
larged experience, and high standing among the people, 
would enable them to wield all the moral power of the 
•diocese in the great battle that is now raging between the 
"world and the Church. 

It is the old tale, submission, submission, submission, 
till we have lost heart and hope, and are compelled, in 
utter despair, to let things have their own way, and we 
become, perhaps, like a large number of the Catholics of 
South America and Latin Europe, a very reproach to 
Mother Church. Give the Church perfect freedom in car- 
rying out her laws, that she may ascertain and select the 
men that have not only the respect but the confidence and 
the affection of their flocks. The Church has had enough 
of the men that were forced upon her bv the civil power. 
She has had enough of the men that forced themselves 
upon her by their intrigues ; she wants men to-day, and 
the present Pope is crying aloud for such men, that can 
wield all the moral power of the diocese by commanding 
the heads and the hearts of all classes of its children. 
Give us, then, a system of electing our Bishops chat will 
secure this end. Such a power is possessed even by the 
Priests of Ireland, which cannot be called a representa- 
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tive country, and yet, many of our Bishops are aston- 
ished and express alarm for the safety 01 the Church 
when such a power is asked by the Clergy of the greatest 
representative country on the face ol the earth, the 
United States 1 ! 

The Clergy have made the Church in this country what 
she is, the wonder of Christendom, and they deserve the 
•confidence of Rome, and Rome is not only willing but 
anxious to manifest that confidence through the judgment 
of the Bishops of the expected Council. 

I am appealing to the best class of the Priests whose 
piety and sound judgment are proof against any charge 
cf ambition or insubordination to exert themselves, be- 
fore it is too late, in a matter that must influence the 
Church for better or for worse, even in the far distant fu- 
ture. Is it not better that such men should agitate this 
•question, than that it be left to those " tramps" and 
anonymous writers who have neither the right nor the 
courage to speak out in behalf of the Priests, and whose 
efforts can never attract the respectful attention of the 
Bishops ? This is my own excuse for attempting such a 
task. I am aware of my great inability, but I believe the 
cause itself is strong, and I wish to wake up those who 
are capable of placing it before the coming Council at 
Baltimore, and if necessary afterwards, before the Prop- 
aganda in Rome, with proper force and grace. I believe 
before God that I am working in the right direction and 
though I foresee now, as I did in the old pamphlet, no 
small degree of heated discussion in consequence of my 
reflections, it is a discussion that will lead to solid good. 
I neither seek, nor do I value, the approbation of those 
who are incapable of judging the motives of others save 
by their own narrow and selfish hearts, and whose zeal for 
the Church is ever limited by their own mere human 
interests. 

What sound reason can be assigned against the giving of 
this power to the Clergy ? We do not demand it for all the 
Clergy ; but we ask it for a fair representation of them. 
Every Priest that is capable of discharging the great responsi- 
bilities attached to the care of sovls m the government of a 
j?arish, is certainly a fit person to vote in the election of a 
Bishop. 

Let the Clergy begin in time to make known their wishes 
in this matter, and we shall not be obliged to content our- 
selves with a mere shadow or mockery of representation, such 
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as a few Rectors or a Cathedral Chapter, whose existence mat 

DEPEND ON NEARLY THE 8AME VERT DEFECTIVE MODE OF ELECTION 
THAT WE ARE .NOW LABORING TO REMOVE. Some of those SO 

chosen may perhaps have labored little, if any at all, on the 
mission : others of them from advanced age, may have little 
or no sympathy with the living present ; and more of them, 
the mere personal friends of authority, and who, owing to the 
continnal presence of authority may not have as much indepen- 
dence as to call their souls their own. If we a/re to have any 
power cut ail, let it be a reality and not a mere excuse for such ; 
Jet it be a substantial say, or it were much better that the ques- 
tion be not touched at all. And yet this question should be 
attended to, for it is certainly the most important one that can 
come before the Council as it underlies all the other questions, 
that imperatively demand attention. 

The Church in this country needs representative men, and 
Clergy and Laity should insist on qettmg them. Were we 
living in other times or in other lands the expression of dis- 
satisfaction would be unavailing, for the simple reason that the 
State having appointed the Bishop, would compel submission. 
Things are different here, and as the State takes no action in 
matters of religion, Rome is perfectly willing to give this 
country whatever form of government suits her best. Are we 
unreasonable then, in asking to be governed in a manner be* 
fitting the present interests and the future prospects of religion 
in this land ? Are the best instincts of this country, so favorable 
to the Catholic Church, to be tortured into conformvty with a 
system, of discipline that was partly forced upon the Church 
and to some extent ingrafted upon her, by State influences t 
Must the relics of civil tyranny thai deprived the Clergy of a 
vote in the election of Bishops in other times and other lands be 
maintained and perpetuated in the United States? What ex- 
cuse can we assign for witholdiny this right from the Clergy t 
The good of the Church demands an answer to this question 
and demands it at the present time. Home rejoices that she is 
free from political restraint in this country, and her broad and 
liberal policy favors the aspirations of Clergy and Laity. 
Home is perfectly willing to adapt her discipline to the favor- 
able condition of things in this land, but strange to say some 
ofowr American rulers, looking rather to the state of the Church 
of three hundred years ago, and in lands where the voice of 
Priests and people was hushed by the iron hand of State, than 
to the changed condition of the world and to the bright faith and 
asrdent zeal of our independent, though most loyal Priests and 
people of the United States, shrink from the thought of sha/ring 
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any responsibility even with the foremost among the Clergy. 
Yes, the old system, of a thousand yea/rs has produced its effect 
even upon the Episcopacy of the united States. It is no won- 
der, indeed, that many of our Bishops hesitate to take such a 
step, for the Priests have been so long deprived of their rights 
that it seems to some almost akin to heresy to attempt their 
restoration. 

We should labor to remove the reproaches of our non- 
Catholic fellow citizens of all denominations, who tell us that 
we Priests have no voice in the election of our Bishops, because 
the Catholic Church is opposed to the fundamental character- 
istic of this government — bepbesentation. We are continually 
explaining to them that this is not the reason of our lacking 
such a voice ; and it is time that the occasion of such a false 
charge should cease. 

The Priests are not asking any thing foreign to their rights 
in demanding this power. The very Apostles themselves, the 
Popes, the universal voice of the Episcopacy in the General 
Councils of the Church, have proclaimed this natural right of 
the Clergy. This free land, so favorable to the Church, and 
the high moral and intellectual standard of the American Priest- 
hood, leave no impediment in the way of our enjoying our full 
canonical rights. 

In the very infancy of the Church in the United States, and 
before there was a single Bishop in all its vast domain, the 
few old pioneer-Priests, with truly Catholic, as well as, 
American instinct, petitioned the Pope for the power of elect- 
ing the Bishops, alleging, even then, that the plan of election by 
the Clergy was the best for this country, and the one most 
fitted to root the Catholic Church into American soil by har- 
monizing it with the genius and the institutions of the Great 
American Republic. The Pope, too, grants to them this power , 
though only for the one occasion, and a nobler man has never 
worn the mitre in America, than the one whom the Priests 
chose — John Carroll — the first Catholic Bishop of the United 
States. Is there any reason to suppose that the Priests of to- 
day would fail to give us men of the same energy of character, 
as Bishop Carroll, who would surround themselves with per- 
sons of their own stamina ? 

We only ask for the Church in America what St. Peter, the 
first Pope, allowed, and what Leo, the present Pope is willing 
to grant, what our own crying needs demand ; and what the 

Sirit of this great country craves — the voice of the Clergy in 
e election of the Bishops. 
I will now conclude this pamphlet in the very words of the 
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old one : " I have already amply apolgized for my apparent in- 
discretion in attempting to address you on so important a mat- 
ter and also for my very crude way of doing it. The crudeness is 
hardly my fault, for I am incapable of doing better, owing to 
my inexperience in the use of the pen. I have asked no one's 
advice or help to enable me to put the matter decently before 
you. For, though I feel I am expressing the sentiments of 
nearly every Priest in the land, as well as of the Laity, and at least 
of some of the Bishops, I try to express them in my own rough, 
rude manner, rather than compromise any person by a step 
which some timorous people may severely blame. 

I do not intend to be wanting in due reverence for those 
whom God has placed over the Church in this Country. If in 
my attempting to express my zeal for the Church any shadow 
of want of the most humble submission should appear, it must 
not be attributed to my heart, but to the unskilled use of the 
pen. Love for the Church means love for those who rule it,, 
and I trust I shall never be wanting in either. I have simply 
the real good of the Church at heart. 

My words have a certain querulous tone ; I feel this my- 
self, but I cannot well help it. I have seen the lamentable state 
of things in Europe, and it has made my heart sick. I see 
certain tendencies in this country that are calculated to inflict 
lasting injury on the Church. I feel, as every Priest must feel, 
that an end should be put to them. If a man tries honestly to 
remedy those matters, must he be looked upon, as a matter of 
course, as devoid of a proper ecclesiastical spirit ? Is he sup- 
posed to have lost his judgment and to have placed a weapon 
in the hands of the enemies of the Church to injure her ? 

Is not calling attention to the evil that assails the Church one 
of the best ways of building up the Church in this country ? 
Are we to wait till these evils have rotted the very vitals of 
the Church, and then show zeal when it is too late ? If my 
neighbor's house is on fire and only a few sparks should fall on 
my own roof, is it not prudent to extinguish them ? Is it well 
to spend our time in lamenting abuses when the remedy is in 
our own hands? 

The lesson taught us by the misfortunes of the Church in 
Europe should not be lost sight of. Give us the men of real 
influence among Priests and Laity if you want a union that 
will withstand the power of demagogues and revolutions. But 
to preserve and increase the growth of the Church in the Uni- 
ted States, give to us such men at once. 

The sad condition of the Church in Italy, France, and Spain 
has certainly increased, my anxiety, while it has intensified my 
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love for the Church in this land, and should I appear to some 
persons to manifest an undue alarm for the future, it is because 
she is the most flourishing vine in the great vineyard of God 
in the cultivation of which I have labored for twenty-three 
years under the hottest rays of the burning sun. 

Trusting that my voice, however feeble, may reach the ears 
of the great and the good men in whose hands are the destinies 
of the Church in this favorod land, 

I remain your servant in Christ, 

Patrick Corrigan. 
Church of Our Lady of Gr *ce of Hoboken, N. J." 
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